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INVITATION. 


yi are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufticient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 
e © 
NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he cover-page pictures, which show the 
“Grand Corridor” and the “ Executive 
Offices,” are properly a part of Mr. Robert 
Lincoln O’ Brien’s attractive article on the new 
White House. It will be found on an inside 
page, and will be read with the interest which 
the subject invites and the treatment warrants. 
(yo opinions have been won for Governor 
Bachelder, of New Hampshire, by his 
recent Fast-day proclamation—a document con- 
taining just seventy-four words and taking up 
twelve lines or less of newspaper print. Many 
a proclamation covers six times as much space 
and says no more, and it is delightful to see how 
unanimously the press of the country applauds 
this man of discretion who came promptly to 
the point and stopped when he got through. 
he graduating class of a Maine high school 
last year dispensed with public exercises and 
spent the money that would have been paid for 
dresses, flowers and other extras, in taking a 
trip to Washington. Teachers and parents pro- 
vided chaperonage, and the merry party travelled 
in a palace-car. This year the same project is 
under consideration by the graduating classes of 
several institutions. Much might be said in its 
favor. Such a journey does more to broaden the 
horizon of the average boy or girl than any 
public exhibition can do—pleasing though such 
an exhibition is to all concerned. 
| se one-third only of the graduates of the 
Springfield, Massachusetts, high school go 
to college, but if they are as well “fitted” as 
those who go into business seem to be, Spring- 
field should be able to boast many honor men. 
The Republican says that since last June 
nearly twice as many boy graduates as were 
available have been called for to enter offices, 
and the proportion of the demand to the supply 
of girls has been almost as large. “The gradu- 
ates placed usually remain with the firms they 
first go to, or advance to positions of more 
responsibility. These things tend to prove, it is 
believed, that the assertion that the high-school 
pupil does not acquire a faculty for doing any- 
thing in business, is false.” Of course it is; but 
the truth will bear repetition, and the emphasis 
of definite statements like this. 
t may not be generally known, and it deserves 
to be recorded, that one of the last acts of the 
Maine Legislature was to restore the bounty on 
bears in Oxford County. In the great forests of 
that mountainous region bruin, undisturbed, 
has increased and multiplied, and of recent years 


members of his family have been migrating | 
southward to regions where formerly a bear was | 


a stranger. The bears carry off lambs and pigs, 
break down the apple-trees, and frighten women 
and children away from the best berry patches, 
say the mountain farmers; and on such repre- 
sentations of annoyance, loss and danger, the 
legislature agreed that five dollars would be a 
proper price to put on bruin’s head. None but 
a resident of the state can receive the bounty; 
but the average sportsman would be willing 
enough to dispense with that, provided he could 
get one of the bearskins that seem to be so 
numerous. 


Ga inspiration, double and twisted, all 
wool and a yard wide, must be ascribed to 
the person or persons who named Mars Hill, in 
Maine—a town that President Roosevelt must 
contemplate with a beaming smile. Apropos of 
the President’s recent deliverance on the duties 
of married people, a clergyman at Mars Hill 











short supply of things that seem to belong toa 
child by right. 


friend of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 

ation, who chooses to remain unknown, has 
bought and turned over to it a two-hundred-acre 
farm in Becket, Massachusetts, to be used asa 
summer camp and vacation home for associations 
in the western part of the state. The farm has 
a lake frontage of nearly half a mile, affording 
facilities for boating, swimming, and other aquatic 
sports, and the neighborhood offers many oppor- 
tunities for pleasurable exercise to persons who 
would be more at home on land. The camp will 
be open during July and August of each year, 
beginning this summer. In July it is given over 
to younger members, aged from twelve to fifteen 
years; and in order that discipline may be the 
more easily maintained, it will be conducted along 
the lines of the state militia camp. It is hardly 
needful to sum up the benefits such a place may 
be expected to yield. Wealthy friends of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association will doubt- 
less do that for themselves, and, in regions where 
the association is well supplied with city head- 
quarters, will hasten to buy it a farm. 
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OCEAN FINDS. 


Sal thousands of years men have navigated the 
ocean, but their knowledge has stopped near 
its surface. It is only within the last half- 
century that scientific investigators have been 
busily at work sounding, dredging, and record- 
ing the history of a territory far greater than all 
the land on the surface of the globe. Mr. W. E. 
Meehan, in Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 
says that the Pacific has been most attractive to 
scientists, and the United States Fish Commis- 
sion has prosecuted discoveries in this ocean 
which have aroused universal interest. 


By the voyages of the United States steam- 
ship Albatross the ocean depths around the 
Hawaiian Islands have for the first time been 
sounded with thoroughness. All the marvels 
and all the interesting incidents of the South 
Sea Islands expedition sink into insignificance 
before the stupendous mineral finds on the 
floor of the Pacific. In making soundings and 
dredgings on the red clay enormous deposits of 
manganese were discovered at depths of two 
thousand fathoms and over. 

On land manganese is almost invariably found 
in small quantities, associated with iron and in 
certain forms of vegetable life, and never in a 
native form except in meteoric iron. Only about 
one hundred thousand dollars’ worth can be 
produced annually, and there is a ready sale for 
every ton put upon the market. ith this 
explanation the vastness of the mineral find of 
the Albatross becomes the more important. 

Out in the depths were — new fishes of 
ty possessing large or rudimentary eyes; 
others posi phosphorescent organs, an 
some that were ially transparent. 

One day, while the net was being hauled over 
the surface near Honolulu, it captured a strange 
creature a pound or more in weight, which, if 
those on board had not been walt keleeed men, 
might have led them to think they had lost their 
reason. It was unlike anything they had ever 
seen before, and there was at once a warm 
debate whether the creature was a mollusk or a 
fish. The adherents of the latter theory finally 
won their point, and it was christened a fish. 
The creature is lobster-like in form, with protru- 
ding eyes, or eyes placed on a stem, like the stalk- 
eyed crustaceans, to which the lobster, the crab 
and some other forms belong. It is, in fact, 
more than a new species. It is a new genus, a 
new family, and perhaps a new tribe. S far 
as is known, it is the only species of a strange 
type. By its capture the work of the scientists 
was well roun _ and additional luster given 
the expeditions that been groping over the 
mysterious ocean floor. 
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A “NOTIONATE” HORSE. 


C— is a fine-looking sorrel horse, the pride 
of his owner, old colored Jerry, and the 
despair of everybody else who rode after him. 
For the eighth time in a half-mile drive, says 
the Detroit Free Press, Charles stopped stock- 
still. 

“He’s balked again!’’ exclaimed Jerry’s pas- 
senger in despair. 
_ “No, sah,” remonstrated Jerry, with mild 
indignation, “‘ol’ Charles ain’t no balky hoss. 
He’s got sense; he knows when he wants ter 
res’ an’ he jes’ yo Yes, sah, he got notions, 
too. W’y, I lent him to a man onct to pull a 
load 0’ wood to town, and after dey got out o’ 
7. a neighbor comin’ back dis way 
‘Mr. Jerry, you better go down aroun’ de hill 
an’ ten’ to yo’ hoss. He won’t let dat feller 
drive him t’ town wid dat load ob wood. He’s 
done stop stock-still in a mud-hole an’ gone t’ 
- 4 

“Dat was so, sah. I had to take ol’ Charles 
outen dat wood wagon an’ fotch him back 
home. He’s notionate, he is.” 

All this time the horse had not moved, and the 
peal told Jerry that he must get out and 
walk 


“Set still; set still!’ urged Jerry. “When ol’ 
Charles flicks his ears dat means he’s gwine ter 
start up ina minute. Jes’ you set still, sah.”’ 

Sure enough, in a minute Charles started on 


writes a local paper that in five families in that | 48210 


town there are sixty-nine children, fifty-two of 
them attendants at school. ‘“‘In fact,” he adds, 
“it is hard to find a family that has less than a 
baker’s dozen of children. Best of all, we have 
plenty to feed the little ones, and lots of room 
for expansion.” Ma’s Hill, and Pa’s Hill, too, 
it is indeed, and the condition the clergyman 
rightly names as “best of all’—plenty of food 
and lots of room—is an idyllic touch one would 
like to add to many a city neighborhood where 
also there are plenty of children; but, alas! a 


“Onct I lent dis same hoss to a widder 
woman to do some errants,” continued Jerry. 
“Ten she was t’ meet me on de cornder an’ we’d 
trabble back home. Laws! dat widder woman 
had ter send a boy ter tell me t’ come roun’ t’ de 
blacksmif shop an’ git ol’ Charles. He didn’t 
ee: she 7 make him fi. 

e horse sto again and the passenger 
jumped out. “ NP have to walk,” he said. “I 
guess old Charles doesn’t like me.” 

“I’s mighty sorry,” Jerry said, looking 
humble and apologetic, “but hosses will have 
der ways—same’s folks. Ol’ Charles is mighty 
notionate, but he ain’t balky.” 





ELECTRIC BELL OUTFIT. 


2 inch iron box bell, dry battery. ush button, wire 
and staples, $1.00. ome M Battery, $2.00. 


Federal Electric Co., Box 85, Salem, Mass. 





When in search of health 
Come Here ! and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will agree. ———_ Pullman Car Ser- 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Boodlet free. 


STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 


Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s Froebel- Scho 





Kindergarten Normal Classes, Preparstory'and 


courses. Music on kindergarten principles. 12th year. 
Catalogue. Address MI88 RUST, 811 Beacon Bt., Boston, Mass. 














The Bay State Franklin 


This Open Stove or Portable Fireplace can 
be used in any room where there is a chimney 
connection. What tends more to cheerfulness 
than an open fire? Handy for fall and spring 
seasons. 

If your dealer hasn’t it, buy direct of us. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Mustrated Circular. 

















| fH PASTE 


/DENTACURA 





CLEANS THE TEETH 
perfectly; ueutralizes 
acid secretions, and by 
its germicidal action pre- 
serves the teeth. In col- 

















lapsible tubes. 25 cents 
at all druggists; com- 
mended by 3000 dentists. 


DENTACURA CO.,, 
Newark, N. J. 


So Good/ 
WELCH Sie 
JUICE, : 
2 Drink it for its de- ; - 
liciousness; drink it 
' for health. There is 
no other beverage like 
it, but Welch’s Grape 
— is not a mere 
verage—it is food — 
and drink in one. The best grapes O 
—absolute purity—quickness, care- 


fulness and cleanliness in every step 
od the process, make Welch’s the 
t 


, Ask your dealer for Welch’s. 


Booklet with recipes, free. 
3-0z. bottle by mail, 10c. 


WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., Westfield, N. Y. 
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Season for Cleansing 


Feathers 
made over into 
Boas Tips or 
Plumes 





Gloves 
Cleansed or 
Dyed Black 


Clothing of 
all Kinds 
Cleansed or 
Dyed 


Portieres 
Draperies 
Scarfs Rib- 
bons Silks 
Satins Cottons 
Woolens Dyed 
or Cleansed 


Lace Curtains 
Blankets etc 


Bundles by 
mailor express 


LEWANDO’S 


Cleansers Dyers 


17 Temple Place Boston 
79 Fifth Avenue New York 

















LARGEST IN AMERICA ESTABLISHED 1829 


1903 KoRONAS 


Represent TOP-NOTCH in 
The CAMERA-BUILDER’S ART. 











| A New Camera— 


KORONA-ROYAL, 


The Perfect Camera, 


** What do you mix your paints with ?”’ 
asked the wag of a celebrated artist. 
‘¢ With brains, sir,’’ replied the latter. 

It’s the Best Material, the Most Expert 
Labor, Nineteen Years’ Experience — 

and BRAINS that put 

KORONA CONSTRUCTION 
in a class by itself. 

To be continued in the 
I Korona Catalogue. 

Send Jor it.) 

Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co. 

748 South Clinton Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 

















THE PLEASURES 





BERRY BROTHERS, 





ov Amateur Photography 


are greatly increased if the drying of the plates 


Colonial Spirits. 


After washing, shake off the superfluous water and 
give a bath of COLONIAL SPIRITS, which will so ac- 
celerate the drying that plates will be ready to print in 
a very short time. Many think that plates so treated 
print better than when dried the old-fashioned way. 

COLONTAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed packages only, 
and if your dealershould not ha ppen to keep it in stock, 
drop us a line and we will see that you are supplied. 


We will also include one of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the name of your dealer. 


is hastened with 


LIMITED, DETROIT. 














said to some 





our trees.” 


“Then why do you cut them 
down?” asked one of the visitors. 


“We cut them down 
to improve—to remove 
what is bad,” said Eng- 
land’s “Grand Old Man.” 


Chase &Sa ms 


are selected with the 
Same care as the trees in 
Gladstone’s Park. 


sionists at Hawarden: 
“We are proud of 
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“ORIGINAL PacKkaGE” TEAS. 
BUFFALO CHOP (Formosa Oolong). 
HUNG KEE CHOP ( Formosa Oolong). 
ORLOFF (Formosa Oolong). 
KOH-I-NOoR (English Breakfast). 
ORANGE PEKOE (India and Ceylon). 
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LARK HARDING lay back 
on the cushions of the open 
carriage that was taking him 
from the station to St. Timothy’s. 
From the hilltop he looked out over 
a valley of fertile farms, with a 
stream shining at the farther edge; 
and beyond it, in the green of maples 

and birches, he caught a glimpse of the 
chapel tower. The bell tolled faintly 

the strokes of four, and the thin, sweet 
sound stirred him like a familiar but 

long unheard voice. 

It was two years since he had left the 
school. When he looked down the last 
maple-shaded slope and saw the groups 
of boys sauntering up from the athletic 
field, and others, with towels thrown 
over their shoulders, coming from the 
swimming-hole, he thought, ‘‘I’m having 
an awfully good time at college, but I’d 
like to be going through all this again.’’ 

Suddenly he called to the driver to 
stop, and seizing his valise, he sprang to 
the ground. 

‘Darwin! Hello, Darwin Hull!’’ he 
cried, running after a brown, broad-shoul- 
dered fellow in a blue suit, who turned 
abruptly. 

‘Clark Harding!’’ Hull exclaimed, 
grasping the older boy’s hand. ‘‘It’s 
good to see you again. You’ve come on 
for the game ?”’ 

‘Yes. You’re captain of the nine, 
aren’t you? When first I knew you, 
Darwin, you didn’t play baseball.” 

*‘I’ve picked up several things since 
then—with your help,’’ Hull said, grate- 
fully. ‘‘You know, I go back often and 
think of the time when I was a surly cub 
of a ‘new boy,’ and you came to me and 
gave me the lift that I needed. You 
won’t mind my saying it, will you? 
Whenever I’ve been captain or leader in 
anything, I’ve always wished I might 
be the sort that you were.’’ 

“Oh,’’ said Harding, with a laugh, 
‘‘when there are so many better models!’” 

Hull shook his head doggedly. ‘‘There 
is one fellow here that comes a heap 
nearer to you than I do,” he said, ‘‘and 
I want you to meet him. There he is, 
across the street—George Sherwood, cap- 
tain of the crew and finest man in the 
whole school. Hello, Sherwood!’’ 

Thus summoned, the crew captain came 
over and was introduced. He was a tall, 
straight-backed boy, bareheaded, and 
with a manner as informal as if he had 
never seen a hat in his life. Yet his 
manner was not ‘‘fresh’’ ; it had a natural 
courtesy and grace. He had merry, quick 
blue eyes, and lips that were irrepressibly 
curving into smiles; his face was burned 
bright red by the sun, and his light tangled hair 
had a bleached aspect. Harding warmed to 
him at once when, in referring to the defeat 
of his crew by St. John’s, he said lightly, 
‘*There’s worse that can happen to us than a 
defeat by those fellows; they’re a pretty good 
] 9 

“T found that out when I was in school,’’ 
Harding answered. 

The study-bell began to ring, and Hull said, 
**We’ve both got Greek this hour. Can’t you 
come round to my room this evening, Clark? 
I'd like to have a talk with you.’’ 

Harding promised, and Sherwood waved him 
a farewell, saying, ‘‘I’ll drop in, too, if Darwin 
will let me.’’ 

Harding asked the master, with whom he took 
supper, about the attractive Sherwood. 

**Oh, he’s simply the most winning character 
we’ve ever had,’”’ the master replied. ‘‘Every- 
body loves him. The boys all respect and 
admire Hull, but Sherwood they love. He’s 
80 spontaneous and enthusiastic; he has the 
kindest heart and the gentlest wit; he’s brilliant 
and unspoiled and genuine. There’s something 
very rare and fine about Sherwood.’’ 

‘*So he’s the leader of the school,’’ said Hard- 
ing. ‘‘Il was rather hoping Hull might be 
that.’’ 

“*Yes, I remember he was a protégé of yours,’’ 
remarked the master. ‘‘Well, you ought to be 
proud of him. He’s come out surprisingly, and 
this year he’s been the greatest influence for 
good in the school. ’’ 

“*Then he is, after all, the real ieader?’’ 

The master looked puzzled. 

“‘I don’t know,’’ he confessed. ‘‘Each thinks 
the other is; each swears by the other. That’s 
the fine feature of it. But if there were a differ- 
ence, I don’t believe either of them could budge 
the other,—they’re strong characters,—and the 
school would go with Sherwood—and maybe 
live to repent it.’’ 

That there was a definite difference of opinion 
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DRAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY. 


**NOW, THEN, ST. JOHN'S, IF YOU DON’T MIND. 


between the two boys, Harding learned that 
evening in Hull’s room. The talk had turned, 
of course, on the baseball game the next day 
with St. John’s. Sherwood spoke up: 

**You’ll see a victory, Harding, even if Dar- 
win won’t promise it. I know Darwin and his 
nine, and I was brought up with the St. John’s 
pitcher. ’’ 

**Who is that ?’’ asked Harding. 

‘*Fred Hazen. He was a funny, nervous 
young one, with just one idea in the world, and 
that was to make a sketch of everything he 
saw. The last man that you would ever think 
could do anything in athletics. He was a thin 
little thing and shy, and always getting fussed 
and rattled. He’s very clever, but so sensitive 
and nervous you’d almost call him hysterical. 
I couldn’t understand his pitching till I thought 
of his hands. They’re long, limber, thin-fingered 
things; and I suppose when he wraps his slim, 
artistic fingers round the ball he can give it all 
kinds of a twist. But he’s too nervous and 
fine-grained to last out a hard game. He has 
the artistic, not the athletic temperament. ’’ 

‘* Meaning he gets rattled?” said Hull. 
‘**Then I hope all the more there won’t be any 
of this yelling to rattle the other nine.’’ 

‘*That’s not the purpose of yelling,’’ Sher- 
wood protested. 

“*Tt’s the effect of it,’’ answered Hull. He 
appealed to Harding. ‘‘l want the game this 
year to be different from those we’ve had in the 
past. In the first place, there’s to be no unnec- 
essary coaching. All the chatter that is kept 
up continuously from the side lines, like ‘Look 
alive there! Now you’re off! That’s right! 
Keep him watching!’ is senseless. This year 
the St. Timothy’s nine, anyway, is going to 
keep quiet.’’ 

‘*Good!’’ said Harding. ‘‘I always thought 
this shrieking of advice in baseball was a good 
deal overdone. ’’ 

**I’d like to see the reform carried further,’’ 
Hull continued. ‘‘At St. John’s, last year, 
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“You want 


answered, 
to win it all yourself, and not let 


lightly. 


the school have a share in it.’”’ He 








” 


when they pulled up on us in the ninth inning, 
all St. John’s began to yell like mad. They 
cheered when one of us made an error just as 
they did when one of their men made a hit. 
Theo Hill, our pitcher, went down under the 
strain. We’ve always acted the same way— 
yelling and shrieking at misplays that helped 


us, yelling and shrieking when we’ve been in a | 
I hope | 
we sha’n’t this year—with the game on our | 


tight place with a chance of getting out. 


grounds. ’’ 

“*T hope not,’’ said Harding. 

Hull flashed a glance at Sherwood, for Hard- 
ing was almost a tradition at St. Timothy’s. 
For an instant a shadow of obstinacy settled on 
Sherwood’s lips; then they broke into his 
dancing smile. 

“‘Darwin’s so earnest-minded!’’ he said to 
Harding. ‘‘He believes in suppressing enthu- 
siasm, and I believe that the more enthusiasm 
you can wake up in a crowd the better it is for 


everybody. ’’ 
‘*Sherwood’s to lead the cheering to-morrow, ’’ 
Hull explained to Harding. ‘‘ You know that’s 


always the crew captain’s job.’’ 

‘*Darwin wants me tocheer only when there’s 
a good play,’’ said Sherwood, ‘‘or between 
innings. That’snotmy idea. I want to get that 
crowd so brimming with enthusiasm that the 
fellows on the field will feel the spirit. Darwin 
talked about cheering and yelling in a tight place 
as if it were a wicked thing to do. I think it’s 
the only thing to do. We want to put heart 
into the team; that’s why we cheer and yell. 
We’re not thinking about the others at all.’’ 

**Yes,” said Hull. ‘‘And I think they ought 
to be considered. Take that nervous little pitcher 
you’ve been telling us about. When it comes to 
winning a game just by working on the nerves 
of your opponents, it’s the fellows out on the 
side lines that win it; and they might as well 
bring fog-horns and cannon. I can’t see any 
credit in that kind of victory.’’ 


**You’re a selfish old thing,” Sherwood 


turned to Harding. ‘‘I can’t take 
Darwin’s point of view, and he 
can’t take mine. If we cheer at the 
other side’s error, it isn’t the error 
we cheer ; it’s the new chance we’ ve got. 
I believe it’s the right thing to be as 
enthusiastic as you can in everything. 
If the other side gets nervous under the 
yelling—well, it isn’t the yelling, it’s the 
strain of the situation itself that does it.’’ 

‘‘What do you think, Clark?” Hull 
asked. 

Harding hesitated. Then he said, ‘‘I 
think it’s a case which should be left to 
the person who has the responsibility. 
You’re in charge of the coaching, Dar- 
win, and Sherwood is in charge of the 
cheering. I think each of you can safely 
be left in charge.’’ 

Hull’s brown face flushed a little, and 
he nodded slowly. ‘‘That’s right,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I had no business to interfere.’’ 

Harding arrived on the field just before 
the game began, as Sherwood, bareheaded 

as always, and without coat or waistcoat, 
was leading a cheer for St. John’s. Across 
the field the St. John’s supporters re- 
sponded to the polite compliment. The 
St. John’s pitcher came out and began 
tossing the ball to his catcher, while the 
others of the team were having fielding 
practice. 

Sherwood left his place and ran over 
to the pitcher, and Harding saw him 
slap the boy on his back and shake his 
hand. The two stood talking and laugh- 
ing together for a few moments; then 
Sherwood came trotting back, and the 
pitcher resumed his practice. 

‘*Now, fellows,’’ Sherwood said, rais- 
ing his hands, ‘‘let’s give three times 
three for Hazen, the St. John’s pitcher, 
just to show we’re not afraid of him. 
He’s a good fellow, too.’’ 

With his arms working up and down, 
and shouting at the top of his voice 
himself, he brought out a splendid, chiv- 
alrous cheer. Harding smiled to himself. 
Already he was beginning to feel the 
effectiveness of the boy’s personality. 
Sherwood knew how to start the ‘‘thrill.’’ 

The game began. St. John’s went first 
to bat, and failed to score. The enthusi- 
asm that Sherwood stirred up over this 
subsided when Warner of St. Timothy’s 
struck out. Parsons, the next batter, 
sent up an easy fly to short-stop. When 
Darwin Hull, the third man, struck out, 
there was a general murmur of conster- 
nation on the St. Timothy’s side. 

But Sherwood jumped to his feet. 
**Now, then, fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘let’s warm 
them up with a good cheer!’’ 

At the end of the fifth inning Sherwood was 
still cheering in the hope of ‘‘warming up’’ 
Hull and his team. Over across the field, St. 
John’s were cheering in the pure ecstasy of 

| victory. The score was three to nothing in 
their favor. 

Hazen, the thin little pitcher, whose fragile, 
rod-like legs had at first created amusement 
among the St. Timothy’s spectators, was now 
an object of respect and dread. Four times, 
with men on bases, Sherwood had run up and 
down, waving his hands and evoking an up- 
roar, and every St. Timothy’s boy had hoped 
and thought that now the chance had come. But 
Hazen, although he had pawed the ground with 
one foot and rocked back and forth on his hips 
nervously, had been their despair. His balls 
went swift and true, and with the most unfath- 
| omable curves. 
| But Sherwood never despaired. He kept 
running up and down in front of his crowd 
and shouting, ‘‘The game’s young yet, fellows! 
You all know Darwin Hull! You know when 
the time comes he’ll be there! Now show him 
you know it by giving the ninea cheer. Three 
times three!’’ And after the cheer had been 
given: ‘‘Oh, now, fellows, let’s give them a 
cheer—a real cheer! All together, now!’’ And 
so there kept rolling across to St. John’s flood 
after flood of defiance. 

In the sixth inning St. Timothy’s made one 
run, and Sherwood started a cheering that was 
incessant till the end of the inning. 

**Now they’re beginning to get their eye on 
the ball!’’ he shouted. His voice was growing 
hoarse, but his enthusiasm was more infectious 
thanever. Harding himself was tremulous with 
excitement. He was glad St. Timothy’s had 
such a leader as Sherwood. The boy was right 
about enthusiasm ; it could not do anything but 
good. It seemed to Harding that the players 








stepped up to bat with a fresh confidence, and 
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that in the field they went after the ball with a 
new, catlike cleanness and quickness. 

In the seventh inning St. John’s made two 
rans. Sherwood kept calling for more cheering, 
and Hull ran round among his men, clapping 
them on the back and saying words to encourage 
them. The most they could do was to make one 
more run, and the score stood five to two against 
them when the last half of the ninth inning 
came. 

‘* Now, fellows,’’ implored Sherwood, ‘‘we’ve 
got to start things going! Let it out now as 
you’ve never done before. And keep it up; 
keep it up! We’ye got to put heart into ’em.’’ 
Harding joined in the shouting. 

Warner came to the bat and was given his 
base on balls, and every St. Timothy’s hat and 
flag was in the air. Parsons struck at the first 
ball, and sent a slow grounder to short-stop, 
who, in his eagerness to make a double play, 
fumbled ; ‘and both Warner and Parsons were 
safe. 

Amid crazy yelling, Hull came to the bat. 
Through a megaphone that he had snatched 
from some one Sherwood cried hoarsely, 
‘Cheer, fellows, for a home run—to tie the 
score, fellows, to tie the score! Now, one, two, 
three !’’ 

That cheer was rent in the middle by the 
most prodigious roar of the afternoon. Hazen, 
whether from weariness or error in judgment, 
had sent Hull a slow, straight ball, and the 
captain had lunged at it with all his might. 
It went flying out between center and right field, 
and Warner and Parsons came home, and Hull 
sped round to third. 

‘*Five to four, fellows, five to four!’’ croaked 
Sherwood, jumping up and down and bran- 
dishing the megaphone. ‘‘And nobody out! 
Keep on yelling, now, and just put steam into 
’em!”? 

They did keep on yelling. If any one stopped, 
out of breath, his neighbor would gasp, 
‘* Wasn’t that a hit of Hull’s!’’ and so start 
him up again. 

Henderson, the man at the bat, was over- 
eager, and popped the ball up into the air. 
The third-baseman and Hazen both ran for it, 
and then let it drop between them. Again 
there was an uproar from St. Timothy’s. 
Henderson stood on first base, and at third Hull 
was crouching, ready for the chance to come 
home with the tying run. The pitcher rubbed 
the ball against his trousers and cast a harassed 
look toward the shouting mob. He felt that 
his strength was giving out, and that with it 
something else was going. He had worked hard 
for the game, and now it seemed as if all he had 
done was to be undermined in the end. 

Harding saw the boy’s face, and had a painful 
sense that the treatment was not quite fair. If 
the pitcher had not been so slight and nervous- 
looking, or if he had not pitched such a plucky 
game! With all his devotion to St. Timothy’s, 
Harding wished Sherwood would turn round 
and see Hazen’s face, and let the cheering 
slacken. 

Sherwood did not look round. He was deny- 
ing himself the sight of the game in the per- 
formance of what he felt to be his duty. He 
was getting out enthusiasm. Almost voiceless, 
he swung his megaphone and called and called 
for cheers, running now to this part of the 
crowd, now to that. He had loosened his 
necktie; perspiration streamed down his face; 
his light hair was tossing with every movement 
he made; he had rolled his shirt-sleeves up 
above his elbows. 

‘*Ball one!’’ cried the umpire, and even at 
so small a favor the St. Timothy’s yell was 
intensified. Sherwood turned for a moment and 
saw Hazen pitch the next ball. It struck the 
batter on the arm; and Sherwood, with his face 
glowing, turned again to the crowd and invoked 
another cheer, while the boy trotted to first base 
and Henderson moved on to second. 

‘Don’t let it stop, fellows!’’ pleaded Sher- 
wood. ‘*The bases full and nobody out! Don’t 
let up for a moment! We’ve got to win this 
game! Three times three now—and then go on 
making it nine times nine!’’ 

In the midst of that cheering Harding stepped 
out to him and touched his arm. 

‘*Hazen is rattled,’’ hesaid. ‘‘Don’t cheer.’’ 

Sherwood turned, and saw the pitcher and the 
catcher holding a consultation near the home 
plate. 'Then Hazen walked back to the pitcher’s 
box, and after twisting the ball about in his 
hands, hurled it with all his force. 

‘*Ball four!’’ cried the umpire. The St. 
Timothy’s player dropped his bat and started 
for first base, and Hull came trotting home. St. 
‘Timothy’s were shouting, and Sherwood spun 
round and clapped Harding on the shoulder, 
screaming joyously in his ear. Then he raised 
the megaphone aloft. 

“*The score is tied, fellows, and the bases 
are still full! Once more, now! Keep it going! 
Keep it going!’’ 

Harding saw that it was of no use to protest, 
and stepped back into the crowd. The clamor 
died away for a moment, and Hazen pitched the 
ball. 

‘*Ball one!’’ the umpire called, and Sherwood 
started another cheer. At ‘‘Ball two!’ he 
shouted, and a few joined in the shout, but 
the excitement was quieting.. Sherwood turned 
to watch the game. He saw Hazen draw his 
sleeve across his forehead and eyes. 

‘*Ball three!’’ cried the umpire, relentlessly. 
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In the silence that had settled down, the 
pitcher’s fatigue and loss of control were obvious, 
and now, with no one out, the bases filled, the 
score tied because of errors and wild pitching, 
and victory certain from the same cause, the 
impulse to shout was gone. Harding glanced at 
Sherwood. The boy had his eyes fixed on the 
pitcher, and his face had lost the eager light of 
enthusiasm with which it had been shining. 

‘*Four balls!” cried the umpire. 

‘The game was ended. Henderson jogged home 
with the winning run. There was a faint 
shout from St. Timothy’s, which quickly sub- 
sided. The St. John’s pitcher threw himself 
flat on the grass and lay with his face buried in 
his arms. Sherwood ran out to him, and heard 
the St. John’s first-baseman say: 

“Oh, get up, Hazen, and don’t play the baby 
act!’ 

Sherwood’s eyes flashed. ‘‘Don’t bea brute!” 
he said, sharply. Hazen rose to his feet, and 
Sherwood put his arm across the boy’s shoulders 
and walked with him over to the silent St. 
John’s crowd. 

Meanwhile Hull had come up to Harding. 

‘*Well, Clark, we showed you a victory,’’ he 
said, grimly. ‘‘Now if Sherwood would only 
lead a cheer —’’ 

‘*It looks as if he might do just that,’’ said 
Harding, who had been gazing across the field. 

Hull stared in the same direction. ‘‘Well, 
if he isn’t making them a speech!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Come on, Clark, and let’s see what 
he’s up to!’’ and the boys, followed by others, 
hurried across the field. Sherwood, with his 
eyes flashing as if with some ardent purpose, 
and gesticulating with his megaphone, was in 
the middle of his address. 

‘*We didn’t treat your pitcher, Fred Hazen, 
right, and it’s all my fault. It was simply low 
for us to go on yelling the way we did when 
his nerves gave out in the ninth inning. It 
was especially low because I know Fred Hazen, 





and he’s not just a mere athlete, like Darwin 
Hull or me or your big monster of a 
first-baseman —’’ 

There was a laugh from St. John’s; 
at first a sad, subdued little laugh, but 
it grew more genial, and three or four 
boys punched the first-baseman. 

‘*He’s something a good deal finer- 
grained than that,’’ Sherwood contin- 
ued, earnestly. ‘‘He’s got nerves and 
sensibilities most of us don’t know any- 
thing about. Why,’’ he added, his face 
brightening into his winning smile, 
‘*Fred can’t help it exactly if he’s just 
a poet and an artist, and not a pitcher.’’ 

There was a little more of a laugh 

from St. John’s, and they began to 
hustle the bewildered, downcast Hazen 
—which was a friendly sign. 
' “So it was a shame to rattle him the 
way we fellows out on the side lines 
did,’’ Sherwood went on, ‘‘and I’m 
not proud of winning a victory by yell- 
ing. I know that Hull didn’t want it 
won that way. I hope you fellows will 
be fairer to Hazen than we were, and 
not treat him as a quitter, for he isn’t 
one. And now—I hope you won’t think 
it’s fresh of a St. Timothy’s fellow— 
I'd like to lead a cheer, if you’ll let me, 
—the only one I mean to lead over this 
game,—and that is three times three, 
with three Hazens on the end of it. 
Now, then, St. John’s, if you don’t 
mind.’’ 

Brandishing the megaphone, Sher- 
wood appealed to them with his genial, 
irresistible smile. During the cheer 
Hazen ducked through the crowd, with 
fellows thumping him and laughing at him, and 
ran to the athletic house. There was no doubt 
that St. John’s did not feel harshly toward their 
pitcher, and somehow they seemed to have lost 
the soreness of defeat. Sherwood, looking at 
the laughing, strange faces, said: 

“I’m much obliged, fellows, for taking it 
that way.’”’ Then he turned quickly and ran 
back across the field. And as he ran, there 
went up suddenly nine swift ‘‘rahs,’’ followed 
by three long ‘‘Sherwoods.’”? The boy turned, 
and laughing, waved the megaphone in acknowl- 
edgment ; then, catching up his coat, he fled into 
the woods path that led toward the school. 

‘*Well,’’ said Harding, ‘‘he did that pretty 
well.’’ 

**Yes,’? Hull answered, and his eyes were 
shining. ‘‘He does things well. And now, 
for all his laughing before those fellows, do you 
know what he’s doing? We’ll find him in his 
room, thinking he’s the greatest mistake that 
ever happened. It must be the finest thing in 
the world to be able to swing men that way,’’ 
Hull added, a trifle wistfully, as he and Harding 
walked toward the school together. 

They found Sherwood in his room. He laid 
his hand on Hull’s shoulder and said penitently : 

“‘O Darwin, I’m so sorry! I spoiled your 
chance of winning the game on its merits. I 
was all wrong.’’ 

‘You were all right,’’ said Hull. ‘‘Wecan’t 
really be sorry we won—and you’ve sent St. 
John’s home feeling happy.’’ 

‘*Happy enough for St. John’s, you mean,’’ 
said Sherwood, with melancholy humor. ‘‘If 
only they won’t make Fred Hazen feel he ought 
to throw himself from the train going home!’’ 





“IT must run along and get dressed; you’re 


too depressing,’’ Hull said. 
up to my room, Clark ?”’ 


**Won’t you come 





‘"Isn’t it fine to see some one who never 
makes a mess of things?’’ he asked. ‘‘It must 


‘‘If Sherwood doesn’t mind, I’ll stay here a/| be the finest thing in the world to be always 


few minutes,’’ Harding answered. 
When Hull had gone Sherwood turned to the 
graduate. 





right—the way Darwin is.” 
Harding smiled. ‘‘You and he make a pretty 
good team,’’ was his non-committal answer. 


p MONTREAL EXPRES 
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F all the wonderful things 

that come out of Boston,— 

wonderful, at any rate, to 
those who live to the north, —there 
is nothing more interesting than 
the Montreal night express, which 
leaves the New England metropolis 
in the early evening, and on the 
following morning has crossed the frontier and 
arrived safe in the great Canadian city. 

Year in and year out, when that train has 
returned from Montreal, it has left, like a trail 
of sparks, warm-hearted, law-abiding French- 
Canadian settlers, scattered among the New 
England manufacturing cities. One may hear 
the soft tongue of France spoken wherever the 
train makes its regular stops, and may catch a 
glimpse of eager Canadian faces on the platform 
of nearly every station. 

It was by this train, as it made a memorable 
return trip from Montreal to Boston one day, 
that Prosper Lafrance first came to New Eng- 
land. 

And it was this same Canadian-bound ex- 
press that for long years he loved to watch 
when, in the twilight of the summer evenings, 
it came roaring through the haze, always pre- 
tending that it could not stop, such a fine head- 
way had it gained in the twenty-five-mile run 
from Boston, yet nevertheless coming to a 
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dignified stand, with the palace-cars right 
where you could look into them. 

While the children were young it was one of 
Prosper’s pastimes to take them there after the 
simple evening meal ; and many were the stories 
he told of that great country ‘‘up Three Rivers 
way,’’ where all his people had been born and 
reared. ‘Those were happy years for Prosper, 
while the children were growing sturdy and 
were learning to speak the English tongue. His 
own labor was earning its reward, too, and 
gaining a more comfortable home than the 
crowded tenement block. 

Even when the children had grown to be 
men and women, he still found time, now and 
then, to spend a few moments at the railroad- 
station as the Montreal train passed through ; 
often apologetically, it is true, for he was 
known personally to many people now, and was 
no longer the poor Prosper Lafrance who had 
come to ‘‘the States’’ to better his condition. 

**Ah, good evening!’’ he would say, with a 
long-drawn-out ‘‘ah.’’ ‘‘That Montreal express, 
she is about due, I think. A fine train that. 
My people have all come and gone on her. I 
have a frien’ going back to Canada to-night. 
My boy Louis went last week; just for a visit, 
though. Louis, ah, he wouldn’t go back there 
to live! He’s not like the old man.’’ And he 
would shrug his shoulders in a very suggestive 
manner. 

For I must confess to you now that in all 
these happy years of his life in New England 
Prosper had intended to return. Next to Paris, 
which he had never seen, but for which his 
heart yearned as yearn the hearts of all Cana- 
dians of French descent, he loved to talk of 
his old Canadian home, and to dream of his 








childhood there. Many times had 
he said, when the Montreal express 
came in from Boston, ‘‘Ah, that is 
the train that I am taking home 
one of these days! I am down here 
only until the children grow older, 
you understand. ’’ 

It had been that way year after 
year, with Prosper never so much as going back 
for a visit; and it might have been so indefi- 
nitely, had not his son Louis taken a trip to 
Montreal, and coming back with youthful 
enthusiasm, fired him with a new ambition to 
see Three Rivers again. 

‘*Louis,’’ said the father, with decision, ‘‘I 
will go back next Tuesday night, on that Mon- 
treal express. I will go back to live.’’ 

Louis told the news that night at his club, 
and from there it spread through the two French 
parishes, and came out the next morning 
as an article in Le Canadien. Prosper 
Lafrance, in twenty years of residence in ‘the 
city, had become one of its influential citizens, 
and his going back to Canada was an event of 
more moment than he realized. So his friends 
planned to make his departure a memorable 
one, and they gave him their word to see him 
off on that Montreal express in grand style. 

Tuesday night came, a night that had threat- 
ened rain, but had brought nothing worse than 

a gray, clinging fog, such as 
one finds so often on the Nova 
Scotian coast. The train was 
not due from Boston until 
eight o’clock, but half an hour 
before that time the long plat- 
form was filled with nearly a 
thousand Canadians, waiting 
to bid Prosper ‘‘bon voyage,’’ 
and wish him ‘‘Godspeed.’’ 
There was Lemaitre, the 
editor, and Lamoureux, the 
lawyer, both of whom had 
come from Three Rivers; 
there was Joe Morneau, who 
had started with nothing, and 
now owned three tenement 
blocks ; there was Ed Lepine, 
who had worked in a cotton- 
mill, but was now a prosper- 
ous merchant; and there were 
many others, who, while they 
had come to the States as poor 
men, were now successful, 
and known to many people. 
But where was Prosper La- 
france so near to train-time? 
Had he forgotten what night 
it was? 
‘‘Where is your father?’’ 
‘asked Lemaitre of Louis. 
‘‘He left home before 1 
did,’’ replied the son. 
**Prosper goes back alone, 


——=- I hear,”’ said Joe Morneau. 


‘*Yes, there’s no place now 
at Three Rivers for the rest of 
us,”’ replied Louis, seriously. 
‘*This is the only home that we can remember. ’’ 
He was growing very much like his father in 
appearance, this Louis, tall, with black hair 
and brown-red skin, but his voice had lost the 
Canadian accent. 

Fifteen minutes to train-time came, but 
Prosper Lafrance had not appeared. Then a 
carriage drove up to the front of the station in 
great haste. The band broke away from its 
leader with ‘‘Hail to the Chief!’’ and a great 
shout went up. But it was only a newly mar- 
ried couple who had come in the carriage, and 
they fled into the baggage-room in great alarm. 

‘*He will miss that train,’’ said Ed Lepine, 
solemnly. ‘‘Yes, sir, and he knows what time 
that train goes very well.’’ 

**Indeed he does,’’ replied Mrs. Lepine, who 
was one of Prosper’s daughters, and had come 
to the station to see him off. 

But when it lacked only five minutes to train- 
time Prosper Lafrance appeared. Nobody saw 
him enter the station. He came, as if by magic, 
from the region of the baggage-room, and went 
lightly over the shoulders of Lamoureux, the 
lawyer, to the top of a pile of trunks, where he 
stood, a commanding figure, upon this novel 
pedestal. ‘There was a hush over all the crowd, 
for it was seen that he was going to make his 
farewell speech. What, was he not going to 
speak in French ? 

**Ah, my frien’s,’’ he began, with his long- 
drawn ah, ‘‘you are gathered here to-night in 
my honor, to bid me adieu. I thank you from 
deep down in my heart. You have made me 
very glad to know that I have so many good 
frien’s. I came to this city ’long about twenty 
years ago, along with my wife and leetle chil- 
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Montreal. We were poor, but we had good 
blood, good French blood, in our veins. We 
foun’ here few hundred French. Now we find 
twen’ thousand. Ah! 

‘*My frien’s, I have said, all these years, I 
willgoback. Thatisnotso. It was my tongue 
that said that, not my heart. My poor wife, 
she is buried here. My boy Louis, he has been 
in the Spanish War, and now they talk him for 
a place in the common council. My other chil- 
dren, they have done well here, and I am proud 
of them.’’ 

He paused a moment to consult his watch. 
Then he peered through the mist down the 
tracks. ‘‘That Montreal express, she is not on 
time to-night!’’ he said, excitedly. ‘‘ She’s 
maybe lost in this fog. Very well, when she 
comes we will all see her, but then we will go 
back home. ’’ 

He drew himself to his full height, and 
looked down to Lemaitre and Lamoureux, whose 
faces were upturned to him in the misty glare 
of the band torches. ‘‘What have you all found 
down here in the States?’’ he cried. ‘‘A place 
to live and work, and to see your children grow 
up in respec’.’’ 

The bandmaster recognized that the proper 
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moment had come, and raised his hand dramat- 
ically. The musicians about the smoky torches 
began to play the Marseillaise Hymn. And to 
these martial strains the Montreal express thun- 
dered in through the fog. 

From the wide windows of the palace-cars 
well-bred faces looked over their books at the 
seene on the platform outside, wondering at the 
nature of the demonstration. But at the win- 
dows of the regular coaches and at the doors 
appeared the eager faces of Canadian French, 
bound for the north, and aroused in a moment 
by that music of a Canadian-American band. 

‘Late to-night,’’ said Lemaitre, the editor, 
to the conductor, as the latter helped the bridal 
couple aboard. 

‘*Three minutes late,’’ replied the conductor. 
‘*We’ll make it up, though, between here and 
Manchester. All aboard!’’ 

So the Montreal express pulled out, and its 
two red lanterns on the last car were soon dis- 
appearing in the misty night, leaving Prosper 
Lafrance still standing on his pedestal of trunks, 
a true type of the Canadian settler who, believ- 
ing that his heart-strings are still tied across the 
border, suddenly finds them fastened to New 
England soil. 
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T was Clem’s ‘‘day off’’ and the sun was 

shining. Such luck! 

**You little Purple Typewriter, you,’’—it 
was her name for herself,—‘‘I hope you see 
what’s happened! It isn’t rainy; it isn’t 
foggy ; it isn’t even sulky. Will you look? It 
shines—it glows—it glitters! What do you 
think of that ?’’ 

The slender figure danced about the tiny 
room. The sunlight streamed in and made a 
warm, golden path to dance across. 

Clementine Wells, eighteen years old, poor 
and homely,—she would have put it so herself, 
—lived fifteen miles away from her clicking, 
clacking machine, and went to it every morning 
on the early way-train that stopped at a tiny 
station near her aunt’s. She and her aunt 
lived alone. 

A number of things stared Clem in the face 
this morning, any one of which would cause 
her holiday to suffer. There were the shirt- 
waists that might be done up, the walking- 
skirt that might be finished, the letters that 
might be written; but she put them all behind 
her with a mighty scorn. The woods called 
her; she would answer. 

**T can sit up all the nights of my work-days 
to finish and do up and write letters. To-day 
I’m off to the woods!’’ 

The aunt was going on one of her rare visits 
to town; Clem escorted her to the station. Then 
she went home again by a short cut to the little 
brown house. ‘There she decided to wash out 
the shirt-waists and set them drying. Better 
so. What was half an hour to lose, with ten 
whole ones ahead of you! 

A few minutes later a young mother, trying 
to soothe a fretting baby, heard a gay voice at 
her door. 

‘‘O Mrs. Ham, good morning! Aunt Eunice 
would swoon in the middle of Broadway if she 
knew what I’d come over here for, but it’s— 
soap!’’ Clem’s laughing face belied the solemn 
tone. ‘‘Could you lend me a bar till she gets 
back? It’s my day off and I’m going to spend 
it in the woods.”’ 

The young mother looked puzzled. She did 
not see the connection between a day in the 
woods and soap. 

“Of course, dear, you are very welcome to 
all the soap you want, but I don’t see what 
you are going to do with it in the woods.’’ 

‘*That’s like me, to begin at both ends and 
leave out the middle! I’m going to wash out 
my shirt-waists before 1 go. It seemed a 
waste of this splendid ‘drying day’ not to. 
You see, it was a choice between ‘wastes’ !’’ 

Mrs. Ham held out the baby. 

“‘Take him, dear, while I find it. Easy; 
he’s warranted to cry to-day if you look at 
him! Poor little fellow! We had a dreadful 
night, didn’t we?’’ She swept about, facing 
Clem. ‘‘I don’t believe I had ten minutes’ 
sleep at a time, and only one or two ‘times’! 
He’s cutting his eye-teeth. I haven’t washed 
my dishes. My arms ache till I’m ready to 
scream. ’’ 

She was very young. The little weariness 
visible in the girlish face and indicated by 
uncombed yellow hair appealed to Clem. 

**You poor thing! Come here. Aren’t you 
ashamed—No, no, I didn’t mean it, baby! 
There, the-re! You shall see how it feels to 
be bylowed by a Purple Typewriter !’’ 

The strong, untired arms held the tiny one 
steadily ; the mother’s arms had twitched and 
trembled with the nervous strain, and the 
baby’s sensitive nerves had caught the infection. 
Gradually the fretful drone quieted to a drowsy 
hum. When the young mother came back, 
Clem held up a warning finger. 

“Sh! Don’t breathe! He’s just landed!’’ 








she whispered. Her face was quite pleased 
and proud. Clem had never rocked a baby 
to sleep before. The little warm bundle 
in her arms gave her a strange, pleasant 
sensation. 

**You don’t say he’s gone to sleep!’ 
the young mother cried, in subdued 
relief. ‘‘Then you must have 
bewitched him. J couldn’t do it, 
and I’ve worked ever since six 
o’clock. Give him to me.’’ 

“‘Sh!’’ whispered Clem, motion- 
ing her away. ‘‘I’m not going to 
put him anywhere. He’s going 
to stay right here and have his nap 
out. You go away and lie down . 
yourself, Mrs. Ham. You’re all ~~ 
worn out.’’ 

**You’re a dear!’’ breathed the 
other, fervently. ‘‘If you knew 
what a help it’ll be to have an 
hour to myself! But I sha’n’t lie 


down. I’m going to trim my lamps and wash | 


my dishes.’’ 

For nearly two hours the tired baby slept on 
peacefully. Above his little moist, silky head 
nodded Clem’s brown one in occasional dozes. 
The young mother, on one of her tiptoe trips 
to the door, found them nodding together. 

It was eleven o’clock when Clem got back 
into Aunt Eunice’s kitchen. 
heap of shirt-waists doubtfully. Then sud- 
denly she laughed. 

“I forgot the soap!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘As 
sure as breathing, it’s over there this minute, 
on Mrs. Ham’s baby-basket! Well, I’m not 
going back after it, for likely as not the poor 
little thing is lying down. I’ll run ever to Grand- 
ma Peabody’s and borrow a cake of soap.’’ 

Grandma Peabody was not in her sunny 
kitchen, or in the old-fashioned sitting-room 
Clem found her lying, white and suffering, on 
her bed. 

‘*Why, grandma!” the girl cried in distress. 

“Ts that you, Clemmy? Yes, I’m down 
again, on the flat of my back. I guess likely 
I’ll die there yet. Another stitch, my dear.” 

Grandma Peabody’s ‘‘stitches’’ were well 
known in the neighborhood. 

‘*You poor dear! When did you drop it?’ 
cried Clem. 

‘“*This morning, at a quarter to eight. I 
always look right at the clock as soon’s I get 
my breath. I was making bread, my dear.’ 

‘*Poor soul! Did you have to lie here and 
smell it burn to cinders?’’ Clem’s tone was 
fervent with sympathy, for Grandma Pea- 
body’s loaves of bread were as well known as 
her ‘‘stitches.’’ 

**No, no, it didn’t scorch any. I didn’t get 
it into the oven. Oh, my dear, there are all 
those nice ris’ loaves settin’ out there on the 
window-sill this minute, and me lyin’ here on 
the flat of my back !’’ 

**You poor grandma! I’ll go right out and 
pop them into the oven.’’ 

‘**The fire’s out, likely.’’ 

“I'll build another. Did you think I 
couldn’t build a fire and bake bread ?’’ 

She was off in a twinkling. The old face on 
the pillows lost its worried creases and settled 
into patient calm. Clemmy was a good girl. 
Eunice Wells ought to be thankful for such a 
niece. Of course she would not brown the 
loaves on both sides and round the edges even, 
but it was a comfort to have them browned 
anywhere. 

**Clemmy!’? Grandma lifted herself and 
sent her thin voice forth shrilly. ‘‘Clemmy!’’ 

‘Yes, grandma, in a moment. I’m just 
putting the last one in —’’ 

**Merey, now! The child ain’t het the oven 


She eyed the} 
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up yet! Clemmy, Clemmy, take ’em right 
out !’’ 

‘*What for?’? Clem appeared in the door- 
way, in surprise. 

** You ain’t het up the oven yet, child alive!’’ 

‘“*No, why, no. But I’ve built the fire.’’ 

**Mercy! She thinks it’s the way to do, to 
put it in as soon’s she gets the kindlin’ afire!’’ 

‘*T’ve taken them out, grandma. I’ll have 
the oven piping this time. Lie down again 
and try me once more. How long will it take 
’em to bake?’’ she added, turning back. 

“*They’re master big loaves; it’ll take a good 
hour.’’ 

But it was nota ‘“‘good’”’ hour. The kitchen, 
hot with the sun and the piping fire, was 
stifling. In her anxiety to prove her efficiency 
and still greater anxiety to relieve poor grand- 
ma’s mind, Clem hovered over the oven till her 
cheeks were purple. But she baked the loaves. 
She spread them out on the bread-board and 
bore them in triumph to the bedroom. 

‘*There!”’? she said, proudly. 

**Merecy! Why, they do look real nice, deary! 







“‘su! DON’T BREATHE! HE’S JUST LANDED! 


The middle one’s a shade too brown an’ the | 


outside ones ain’t quite brown enough. I 
guess you forgot to turn ’em upside down, 
didn’t you ?” 

‘*Upside! I didn’t know,’’ murmured Clem. 

‘*But they look real nice, considering. 
You’re a good girl, Clemmy. I tell you what 
you do. You take one of them loaves home to 
your Aunt Eunice. ‘Tell her you baked it.’’ 

Clem started away, but the thin voice called 
her back : 

**Clemmy !’’ 

**Yes, grandma.’’ 

‘Don’t you forget to tell Eunice Wells you 
baked it.’’ 

**No, I won’t,’’ the girl laughed. ‘‘Don’t 
worry, grandma. I won’t disgrace you.’’ 

It was nearly half past twelve, but Clem 


waited to brew a cup of tea for Grandma | 


Peabody and toast her a slice of bread before 
she went home. It was after one when she 
started, 

Back in Aunt Eunice’s kitchen, there were 
the shirt-waists staring at her again! She 
made a wry face at them. 

“Well, I forgot to borrow that cake of soap 
from Grandma Peabody! I never thought of 
it. Well, I’m going to have my dinner before 
I go borrowing again, anyhow!’’ 

After dinner she considered: 

**Shall I go back to Mrs. Ham’s and get that 
soap, or shall I go to grandma’s? Which? I 


believe I’ll go over to the minister’s and borrow | 


that soap.’’ 

**Soap? To be sure, dear. All the soap in 
the house! But you’ll have to get it yourself, 
I’m afraid. I’m writing my sermon.” 


It was the minister’s voice. The minister’ s | 
head had appeared at an upper window in | 


response to Clem’s knock below. 

“I'd come down and get it myself, but I 
haven’t the least idea where mother keeps it. 
Maybe you’ll know, my dear, being a woman. 
Let me see. Look in the nursery? On the 
pantry shelf? My dear, just walk right in and 
find it!’’ and the smiling, kindly face dis- 
appeared from the window. 

Clem went in. A hushed group of little 
children met her at the kitchen door. 

“*Sh-h-h!”’ the tallest one shrilled warningly. 
‘*We’re keeping still. We’ve been playing 
deaf and dumb asylum. We always do while 
father’s writing his sermon. Mother’s usually 
the one that keeps the asylum, but she’s down 
at Mrs. Brown’s, making gruel. She said to—’’ 

‘*Sh-h-h yourself, Jemmy Sloane! You’re 
a great deaf-and-dumber!’’ another small voice 
whispered, with scorn. 

Clem closed the door after her cautiously and 
seated herself in the midst of the children. 
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| They were all subdued and grave, even to the 
tiniest. 

**Are you having a good time?’’ Clem whis- 
pered, curiously. The little spokesman of the 
group nodded—or did he shake ?—his head. 

**Oh, no’m,—I mean yes’m,—I mean some. 
We can’t enjoy ourselves ve-ry much till the 
sermon’s done. Won’t we let her out then!’’ 

**You poor little things!’’ exclaimed Clem, 
forgetting to whisper. ‘‘ You shall all come over 
to my house and ‘let her out’ now! Come.’’ 

‘*Way out? Like anything?’ 

‘*Way out, like anything! You shall all of 
you do it at once when I say ‘One, two, three —”’ 

“I thought there was a—a aunt over at your 
house. Maybe she’d be —”’ 

**No, she wouldn’t!’’ laughed Clem. ‘‘Come. 
But first let Jemmy run up and ask his father 
if you may go.’’ 

Within five minutes they had let her out! Clem 
counted gravely, ‘‘One, two, three.” When 
she said ‘‘Go!’’ five bottled-up, eager, shrill 
little voices rose as one voice, and Grandma 
| Peabody, next door, thought somebody’s house 
was on fire. 

‘*There,’’ sighed 
Jemmy, with a long 
breath of utmost relief, 
*‘now I don’t feel like a 
deaf -and-dumber any 
more! That was ve-ry 
freshening.’’ 

All the afternoon, 
while the minister wrote 
his sermon, his children 
enjoyed themselves ‘‘out 
loud,” as Jemmy said. 

At five o’clock Clem 
marshaled the little troop 
back across the street and 
delivered them, beaming 
and rejuvenated, into 
their mother’s hands. 
Then she hurried home to 
get tea for Aunt Eunice. 
But the train was late, 
and there was time to 
wash the shirt - waists, 
too. Clem washed them 
without any soap. 

**Il forgot the minis- 
ter’s, too!’’ she laughed. 
“But I don’t care; I 
haven’t forgotten the 
minister’s children. Oh, 
but my ears buzz, now!’’ 

She hung out the waists 
in a row and surveyed 
them with honest pride. 

‘*Mrs. Ham’s soap, 
Grandma Peabody’s soap, the minister’s soap, 

or no soap, I don’t care, they look clean! Now 

what I hope is’’—she sniffed the air delicately 
|—‘‘that it will be a good ‘drying’ night! and 
| I’ve had a good ‘day off,’ after all.’’ 

Somewhere in the distance a whistle sounded 
faintly. Clem hurried into the house to set 
the tea on again. At the kitchen door she 
stopped abruptly. Her eyes had caught a 
glimpse of something—a row of something— 
through the open pantry door. It was Aunt 
Eunice’s soap! 
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The Lion and the Bicycle. 


By P. L. Wessels. 


N a mellow moonlight evening a cyclist 
O was riding along a lonely road in the 

northern part of Mashonaland. As he 
| rode, enjoying the somber beauty of the African 
evening, he suddenly became conscious of a soft, 
stealthy, heavy tread on the road behind him. 
It seemed like the jog-trot of some heavy, 
cushion-footed animal following him. 

Turning round, he was scared very badly to 
find himself looking into the glaring eyes of a 
large lion. The puzzled animal acted very 
strangely, now raising his head, now lowering 
it, and all the time sniffing the air in a most 
perplexed manner. 

Here was a surprise for the lion. He could 
not make out what kind of animal it was that 
| could roll, walk and sit still all at the same 
| time; an animal with a red eye on each side, 
}and a brighter one in front. He hesitated to 
| pounce upon such an outlandish being—a being 
whose blood smelled so oily. 

I believe no cyclist, since the Romans in- 
vented wheels, ever ‘‘scorched’’ with more 
honesty and single-mindedness of purpose. 
But although he pedaled and pedaled, although 
he perspired and panted, his effort to get away 
did not seem to place any more territory between 
him and the lion; for that animal, like Mark 
Twain’s coyote, kept up his annoyingly calm 
jog-trot, and never seemed to tire. 

The poor rider was finally so exhausted from 
terror and exertion that he decided to have the 
matter over with rightaway. Suddenly slowing 
down, he jumped from his wheel, and facing 
abruptly about, thrust the brilliant headlight 
full into the face of the lion. 

This was too much for the beast. It was this 
fright that broke the lion’s nerve, for at this 
fresh evidence of mystery on the part of the 
strange rider-animal, who broke himself into 
halves and then cast his big eye in any direction 
he pleased, the monarch of the forest turned 











tail, and with a wild rush retreated in a very 
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hyena-like manner into the jungle, evidently 
thanking his stars for his miraculous escape from 
that awful being. Thereupon the bicyclist, 














with new strength returning and devoutly 


blessing his acetylene lamp, pedaled his way 


to civilization. 


THE “NEW” WHITE HOUSE 


BY ROBERT LINCOLN O’BRIEN. 


N the sketch of the national capital contained 
| in a popular history of the United States, 

published fifty years ago, ‘‘the President’s 
Ilouse’’ is described as ‘‘serving its purpose 
without too much state for a republican country, 
yet likely, as long as the country exists without 
primogenitare and rank, to be sufficiently supe- 
rior to all other dwelling-houses to mark it as 
the residence of the nation’s ruler.’’ 

Although half a century is not long as historic 
periods go, this prediction had wandered wide of 
the mark long before the recent improvements 
of the White House were begun. The President 
of the United States, it was frequently observed, 
lived in a ‘‘flat,’’ to use a term which Americans 
in Jackson’s time would have understood little 
better than the’ criticism 
itself. 

The first floor of the White 
House, with the exception 
of the private dining-room, 
had been turned over to what 
were essentially state pur- 
poses. Diplomats and distin- 
guished foreign visitors were 
introduced to the President 
in its parlors. Thousands 
of tourists trooped through 
the East Room, and at times 
were given free access to the 
entire floor. 

One-third of the space of 
the second story was devoted 
to the executive offices; 
accommodations eventually 
had to be provided there for 
as many as thirty clerks and 
messengers. All that really 
remained of the White House 
for the President’s family 
was thus about two-thirds 
of the second floor. In an 
emergency several domestics 
might be quartered in the attic, but the approach 
to it was difficult and the danger from fire very 
great. 

The mansion, instead of being superior to all 
others, had become, in its interior arrangements, 
strikingly unsuited to the needs of the day. 
Outwardly it has remained, in the opinion of 
accomplished critics, our most beautiful private 
house. 


How the Architects Began. 


VARIOUS plans of enlargement have been 

for years under consideration. Some per- 
sons have desired to reserve the old White House 
for office use alone, and to move the President’s 
family out to a modern mansion, to be built on 
one of the hills overlooking Washington. It 
was proposed to throw out wings, in harmony 
with the original structure, making the mansion 
cover the three sides of a square. 

The plan which has finally been carried out 
may be described as a discovery of the resources 
within the walls of the old mansion itself, with 
only such additional space as would be afforded 
by a restoration of the structure to its original 
design. 

The architects who undertook this improve- 
ment last summer began their work by sending 
to the library of Congress for every old book, 
sketch and picture which touched upon the 
White House or its history. They made 


themselves as familiar as the limited material 
committed to printed form permitted, with 
the spirit and intent of its founders. They 
even sent to Ireland for detailed plans of the 





THE EXECUTIVE OFFICES. 


Ieinster Palace, which James Hoban, the 
architect of the White House, is supposed to 
have had inmind. They found the resemblance 
less than was commonly supposed, and the 
White House by far the nobler building of the 
two. 

Peculiarly Virginian in its conception is our 
Executive Mansion. Washington, Jefferson and 
Monroe, the Virginian Presidents, have left the 
stamp of their personality upon it. The 
Adamses, according to the records, seem to 
have taken less interest in its development. 

The White House fronts the Potomac River. 
The view of it from Pennsylvania Avenue, with 
which the American public is most familiar, is 
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really that of the back. There are no pilasters 
on the Pennsylvania Avenue side, while those 
facing the river are highly ornamented. The 
south front also presents a beautiful circular 
portico of the full height of the building. 

It is often remarked that the traveller of 
to-day who goes by carriage road over the east- 
ern shore of Maryland does not see the country 
at its best, because the beautiful houses have 
been built on the water-fronts, and without 
much relation to public highways. The great 
rivers of the region about the national capital 
are bordered with magnificent estates. 

Notably is this true of the James River, where 
many of the great estates are also historic. On 
the Potomac there is Mount Vernon, the home 
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of Washington; Arlington, the 
home of Lee; and Gunston Hall, 
where George Mason lived. With- 
all of these the river was the real 
approach to the world; their oc- 
cupants enjoyed the beauty which 
the noble stream added to their 
outlook. The road overland was 
often rough. and irregular, and 
maintained at private cost, if at 
all. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the White House itself should 
have been made to face the Poto- 
mac. Its north-side approach 
was what would in England be called a ‘‘service 
entrance.’’ A century has effected a transfor- 
mation in this respéct which no restoration 
could undo, even if a return to the old point of 
view had been desirable. 

Between the White House and the hill, a mile 
and a half away, which was selected for the 
** Congress House, ’’ or Capitol, a spacious 
avenue was plotted in the wilderness. It was 
named for the great State of Pennsylvania. 

Through it the inauguration parades and all 
the great processions of state are destined to 
pass as long as the republic endures. The 
plans for this fundamental framework of the 
capital city exhibited a degree of faith in the 
future of the country which the best attainments 
of its richer life no more than justify. 

Another Virginian characteristic of the White 
House furnishes the key to the present restora- 
tion. The original plans provided for porticos, 
one story in height, extending out from the 

basement east and west for one hundred 

and fifty feet in each direction. They came 
to the level of the first floor, and were really 
an addition to the basement space, which, for 

a large domestic establishment in the days be- 

fore elevators or plumbing, was very desirable. 

Jefferson had thrown out two such porticos 
from his carefully planned estate at Monti- 
cello, and it was he who proposed them for 
the White House. Among his old papers in 

the State Department Library may be seen a 

program for the architectural competition, 

with interlineations in his own hand. He 

was one of the jury empowered to select the 

plan, as was also President Washington. 
These porticos at the White House, called 

‘*terraces’’ by the architects, fell into compara- 
tive disuse by the middle of the century, and 
the one on the east side was finally swept away 
altogether. Several of its columns —for its 
south side had been finished in a colonnade— 
were allowed to stand for ornamental purposes. 


In the Useful Basement. 


HE portico on the west side was retained 

because it furnished a foundation for the 
greenhouses. Most of its space was used as a 
workshop by the gardeners. At its extreme end 
the horse used by the mounted messenger of the 
White House was at times stabled. 
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house, was used chiefly for domestic purposes. 


laundry another, but otherwise its space seemed 
hopelessly ‘‘cluttered up’’ with an accumulation 
of pipes and wires which the changes of a cen- 
tury had added. 

The architects assigned to restore the White 
House and make it more responsive to present- 
day needs found that the basement, with its 
old porticos restored and rehabilitated, offered 
the additional space desired. They realized that 
the mansion lacked most lamentably suitable 
accommodations for the great receptions which 
the President and his wife hold during the win- 
ter season. Accordingly, what was more natural 
than to apply the newly perceived space to the 
most pressing need? It was not assumed that 
a restoration in form and outline required a 



























THE CABINET ROOM. 


return to the uses for which the inte- 
rior had been planned. 

The restored east terrace is now a 
great cloak-room for the President’s 
guests. To it two thousand one hun- 
dred and thirty-five persons were 
admitted at the first card reception 
last winter. To provide accommoda- 
tions for coats and cloaks, overshoes 
and umbrellas for such a company 
raises no small problem, especially 
as they all arrive at about the same 
time. 

The long por- 
tico now attends 
to the admission 
and uncloaking. 
At the  porte- 
ecochére entrance 
at its extreme 
eastern end three 
earriages may 
unload at a time ; 
a door near by 
admits persons 
who come on 
foot. Once inside 
the portico, the 
throngs make 
their way to the 
checking coun- 
ters. 

Formerly these arrangements were haphazard. 
Usually one of the first-floor windows was con- 
verted into a door for reception purposes, and a 
bridge, much like the gangplank of a steamboat, 
was thrown from its sill to an iron fence ten 
feet away; short flights of steps were provided 
at each end. This furnished the exit. The 
guests entered by the main door, but so great 
have been the crowds on occasions that many 
were kept outside for nearly an hour before 
getting a chance to enter. 


When Visitors Enter. 


} ina it was physically impossible to let any 
more people in until those who were having 
clothing checked at 
the racks put up in 
the main hall of the 
mansion could move 
on. The improve- 
ment brought about 
by the restoration 
has in this respect 
been complete. 

The transforma- 
tion of the whole 
‘‘garden floor,’’ as 
the basement is now 
appropriately called, 
has been amazing. 
The west terrace, 
relieved of the work- 
shops of the gardeners, has been applied to 
laundry and other domestic purposes, thus 
releasing some valuable space in the rooms 
directly under the body of the house. A sub- 
cellar has been excavated for the heating appar- 
atus, and the space which it formerly occupied 
turned into dressing-rooms. This is near an 
entrance at the south, specially designed for 
those in whose honor a reception is given. 

The dark old basement passageway, in which 
one formerly walked as if afraid of hitting one’s 
head against protruding pipes, is now a beautiful 
corridor, light and fresh and attractive. 

The White House changes literally began at 
the bottom. Most Americans see the White 
House at a reception of some sort. They now 
approach through this restored portico, and after 
storing their wraps, form in a line which makes 
its way gradually up a beautiful stone stairway 


The basement proper, under the body of the |to the first floor, and by a circuitous route to 
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the Blue Room, where the President greets 
A kitchen occupied one large room and the | them 


During the renovation most of the interior of 
the White House was torn out, leaving its walls 
little more than a hollow shell. Many charred 
timbers from the fire of 1814 were uncovered. 

The rooms on the main floor have all been 
restored with identical partition walls, except 
the state dining-hall, which has been allowed to 
absorb a part of the corridor between it and the 
kitchen. Dishes now come in without being 
cooled by passage across a corridor. 


The Dinners of State. 


pew important still is the enlarged provision 
for guests. The new state dining-room has 
abundant space for one hundred and seven per- 
sons. The old one, accommodating only fifty- 
five, was so inadequate that the larger dinners 
of the social season had in recent years been 
served either in the main corridor or in the East 
Room, neither of which was suitable for the 
purpose. The staircase which stood in that 
part of the corridor absorbed by the new state 
dining-room did not belong to the original 
structure, and so was removed without com- 
punctions. 

The East Room and all the parlors of the 
first floor—the Red Room, the Green Room and 
the Blue Room—remain of exactly the propor- 
tions as before; the prevailing colors keep them 
still true to their names. 

A second space resource of the architects was 
to move the executive workshop from the eastern 
third of the second floor to a temporary office 
building constructed for this purpose on the 
White House grounds, not far from the end of 
the western portico. The space released by this 
change has been made into two handsome bed- 
room suites, each consisting of an exceptionally 
large chamber, with a smaller one opening out 
of it, and a private bath. 

The old stairway, over which thousands of 
office-seekers have climbed, gives place to a 
beautiful stone staircase for family use; it is one 
of the most ornamental features of the restored 
White House. This is near the East Room, for 
the President’s offices were formerly directly 
over it. 

The western part of the house is provided 
with a spiral stairway from attic to basement, 
and also with an electric elevator. 

Modern improvements bear an _ interesting 
relation to the restored White House. As origi- 
nally built, the mansion was lighted by candles 
and heated by fireplaces. The same appearance 
has been revived. The large old fireplaces, 
which had been filled in during the middle 
period of the history of the house, have been 
restored in their original proportions. Although 
they do not bear the load of heating the house, 
they appear to do so, with logs glowing on their 
hearths, while the real heat comes in through 
inconspicuous openings in the walls. 

In the same way the candelabra are composed 
of masses of tiny lamps, each having the effect 
of lighted candles. 

All the interior decoration and furnishing 
has been carried out in the spirit of the Italian 
Renaissance, to which the structure itself 
belongs. The mansion in its restoration con- 
forms, as nearly as can be ascertained, to what 
the original designers would have executed had 
their resources been sufficient for decorations 
so elaborate. 

Heretofore modern improvements at the White 
House have had the appearance of being 
‘‘tacked on.’’ An elevator was smuggled into 
the most available small room which could be 
spared for the purpose. The house never had 
speaking-tubes. 

To-day it is equipped with the very best 
appliances of the 
modern private resi- 
dence. Every room 
has telephonic com- 
munication through 
an obscure receiver 
on the wall with 
each important part 
of the domestic es- 
tablishment, and, 
through a switch- 
board, with the gen- 
eral telephone sys- 
tem, local and long 
distance. 

All the pipes and 
wires are carried in 
ducts, so that their removal for repair will not 
disturb anything. The first floor has been made 
fire-proof, and the second floor nearly so. The 
basement and most of the first floor are now 
paved in stone, as are the important stairways. 


At the “Office Building.” 


Marae outer surface of the restored porticos is 
surrounded on the top by a stone parapet 
wall, about two and one-half feet high. Within 
this enclosure it is planned to have large potted 
plants and boxed trees in their season, after the 
pattern of the terraced gardens at Versailles, a 
city which was extensively used as a model by 
the founders of our capital. 

The ‘‘temporary office building’’ is not a 
wholly satisfactory structure, but doubtless as 
nearly so as the conditions warranted. It could 
not be made large or beautiful without detracting 
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from the White House itself. It could not be 
modeled after the White House without looking 
like a miniature edition. It had to be made 
extremely plain and simple and somewhat 
limited in size. No suitable, convenient site 
could be obtained at the time except on the 
White House grounds. 

This office structure and, to a certain extent, 
the improvements as a whole, have been severely 
criticized ; but it may be predicted that most of 
this censure will wear away. The clerk of the 
Senate committee on the District of Columbia 
fittingly replied when somebody asked him how 
he liked the White House changes, that wherever 
he did not like them he felt that his own taste 
needed cultivation. 

The changes have been so slight as to occasion 
disappointment to the persons who wanted larger 
things and a more radical treatment of the 
problem. Public sentiment in Washington gen- 
erally inclines toward large expenditures. To 
get all this additional space merely from the 
discovery of the possibilities of the basement 
with the restoraticn of a terrace, and the 
removal of the ‘‘clerical’? workshop, seemed 
altogether too simple a solution of the problem. 
It was such a discovery as most people might 
make in their own homes should they try to see 
how much potential space was not utilized. 

But the aspect of the improvement deserving 
of most praise is that it has saved the White 
House as it is. When Sir Edwin Arnold was 
last in this country he remarked on the affection 
‘with which the American people should hold 
the building that had been the home of John 
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Adams and every one of his successors in the 
presidential office. Its very rooms had been 
occupied in‘ the routine of their lives by the 
families of the Presidents in their rapidly 
lengthening line; associations such as cluster 
about no other building on this continent have 
been massing there. 

If it had been retained merely for office pur- 
poses, and the President’s home had been re- 
moved to a mansion on the neighboring hills, it 
would have been no longer the White House, but 
more nearly a White House museum. Most of 
the various proposals for enlargement would 
have left it to be known as ‘‘the old part.’’ Its 
rooms would have been relegated to a second 
place in the coming decades. 

In this new country, with its surprisingly 
rapid growth, old things are constantly giving 
place to new. The best that can be said of 
most of our ‘‘historic’’ structures is that they 
‘stand where’’ the real ones did. This is true 
of famous churches and bridges, and other 
works of man. The Capitol itself has been 
several times enlarged. 

But upon the old White House, by this resto- 
ration, the stamp of reasonable permanency has 
been placed. There is now no finer American 
residence in the opinion of accomplished critics. 
In connection with this estimate there comes 
the welcome thought that, while administrations 
have come and gone, parties have flourished and 
fallen, this old house remains, in its pristine 
glory, typical of the best of the life of our 
nation, and linking the art of to-day with the 
aspirations of the very founders of the republic. 




















By ArthurGMcfarlane 





HE diversion came as opportunely as if it 
had been planned in a story. But the 
boys, and the particular young Indians 

with whom they were struggling in the hollow 
of the bank, were the last to understand. Only 
when, a second time, that blood-curdling cry 
went up, high above the tumult about them, 
did the boys understand. It was ‘‘Ninny’’ 
Noggins! If that flotilla of canoes had come up 
the river noiselessly, it had not come invisibly. 
And what passed up and down the river Ninny 
made it his business to observe and follow. 

He had regard for the most effective way to 
make his entrance. As yet he had not appeared 
at all. Once more, and this time from the other 
side of the hemlocks behind the tents, he sent 
up that hideous scream. Then, when boys and 
Indians had all staggered, panting, to their feet, 
and the latter were staring, stiff with horror, 
now this way, now that, Ninny appeared. 

With a spring he landed on all fours fairly in 
the middle of the clearing. Even the boys 
shrank back from him. Drawn down till it 
overhung his eyes was the skin of a lynx’s head, 
the ears of which stood up like a gigantic owl’s. 
His face was divided into two contorted sections 
by an ogreish expression. It was no wonder 
the whole reservation held him to be a loup 
garou, the very evil spirit of the woods. 

Again Noggins screeched, and his second 
monstrous bound took him across to the cluster 
of terrified young redskins. With one yell of 
panic they pitched themselves in a heap down 
the bank. The first to reach the canoes sprawled 
into them and paddled out from shore. The 
others, with desperate leaps and springs, broke 
straight through the underbrush to the river 
trail, and ran at full speed. 

Ninny glared about for one moment to see if 
any still remained, and then ran howling after 
them. It was very evident that scaring red men 
afforded him keen enjoyment, and as his shout- 
ing grew more faint, it became plain to the boys 
that they would not see their guardian again 
that night. 

But none of them felt like going to bed. Now, 
more than ever, they were resolved to get away 
at daybreak. Rolling up the disordered tents 
and bedclothes, they stretched themselves out 
by the rekindled fire and slept as well as might 
be until sunrise. Then they started on their 
two days’ journey to ’Lunge Lake. 

Asa whole, that thirty-two miles differed very 
little from the sixty they had already come, 
except that they were entering a region that 
grew steadily wilder. Here and there a crane 
or heron rose from a sunken meadow, squawking 
hoarse wrath at the unwonted invasion. They 
heard partridges and saw ducks in plenty; 
and as they rounded the last bend of river they 
started a deer. ‘ 

Then came the thirteen miles of gleaming blue 
*Lunge. It was late in the day when they 
pulled in at an island a little way offshore and 
near the head of the lake. 

That island came nearest to being an ideal 
camping-place of any which they had yet found. 
On the high ground in the middle of it, clear 
of the surrounding jungle of raspberry bushes, 
which promised to supply them with desserts, 
they set up their tents. Over them towered 
three big pines, clean as masts to their waving 
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tops. Beneath them, flung like one of nature’s 
ragged mats on the carpet of pine-needles, was 
a great soft bed of wintergreen; and its spicy, 
“‘teaberry’’ fragrance seemed to sweeten every- 
thing they laid upon it. Into the tents, too, 
from the four quarters of the compass there 
came zephyrs that seemed fairly to sparkle with 
ozone. And although that July week promised 
to be one of the hottest, they often got winds 
that for hours kept their canvas flapping like a 
flag. - Altogether it was a joy to be alive. 

Once settled on that ‘‘Happy Island,’’ and 
the bees provided with their fourth and last 
*‘super,’’—even yet no one could have said that 
either hive was half a pound ahead,—the boys 
once more went forth in search of adventures. 
But their first expeditions were rather disap- 
pointing. Those redoubtable finny monsters 
that gave ’ Lunge Lake its name did not appear. 
Jack got one that would not weigh five pounds. 
Frank caught another that might touch seven, 
and lost his whole snood and spoon to another 
that might have been as big as a sawlog snag— 
it might indeed have been a snag itself, for 
there were enough of them. But of the giants of 
the fishy kind, they despaired of catching even 


one. 

Yet for that they probably had nothing but 
their own ‘‘camper’s laziness’’ to thank; for 
that strong, steady ‘‘fisherman’s pace,’’ which 
keeps the spoon spinning on its sixty feet of 
line, and never lets it sink more than a foot or 
two below the surface, can only be got with the 
oars. And although the boys trolled constantly, 
and were never without a ’lunge club that.would 
have felled an ox, when they were out in the 
main deeps in the middle of the lake, the ‘‘big 
fish water,’’ they were generally content to sit 
back and let the sails do the work. So in those 
sultry dog-days they were for the most part 
moving either pretty swiftly or merely drifting. 

On the third day Bert declared himself tired 
of fishing, and proceeded to amuse himself in his 
own way. The island was only one of thirty 
or forty which lifted their heads like the 
rounded peaks of a tangled chain of little moun- 
tains. Bert had always delighted in swimming, 
and now, morning after morning, he would pile 
his clothes on a big pine slab, and sometimes 
pushing it ahead of him, and again resting a 
flagging arm upon it, he would go exploring 
from one neighbor island to the next. 

That manner of getting around seemed to him 
a vastly better way than using one of the skiffs. 

Meanwhile the other boys had turned their 
attention from ’lunge to lynxes. But lynxes are 
disobliging animals, and those about the upper 
Wantebec seemed to have no sense of sport what- 
ever. They unanimously refused to come down 
to the beach within fair range of the ‘‘22.’’ The 
boys skirted the shore for miles up and down 
both sides of the lake, but they saw nothing. 
One morning, however, having pursued a flock 
of young ducks up a swampy creek, they came 
upon some footprints in the black mud not 
unlike a water-spaniel’s; and jumping to the 
bank, they followed them for a good half-hour. 

But a partridge for dinner and two unsuccess- 
ful shots at the spring-heeled bush-rabbits which 
lived thereabouts were all that came of their 
quest. 

When they got back to the mouth of the creek 





that whole string of ducks skittered up it 
once again. ‘‘Allright!’ said Frank. ‘‘We’ll 
come back for you fellows this afternoon. We’re 
needing a change of fare pretty badly just 
now.’’ 

Bert was waiting for them on the beach when 
they pulled in that noon, and one glance at his 
face told them that something was up. 

**Well,’’ he said, as simply as he could, ‘‘I 
found a tumulus this morning.’’ 

**A what ?’’ 

‘“‘A tumulus. You know—what the mound- 
builders constructed. It’s on a little island 
behind that big, long one covered with cedars, 
and I don’t know how old it is. But there’s a 
full-grown ironwood right in the center of it, 
and that ought to mean that it’s been there for 
a good hundred years.’’ He stopped for breath. 

But the others only stared at him with an 
incredulity that was as cheerful as it was 
unfeeling. ‘‘It’s most likely a tumulus that’s 
been there since the creation,” said Jack. 


**And look at the ancient wooden spade he’s | 


found in it!’’ said Frank. 


Bert grinned, and picked up the uncouth | 


implement he had 
spent the last hour 
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to side as if it were the neck-chain of some 
huge bulldog. The fish Bert and he had caught 
was nothing at all to this. Jack held the oars 
against him, but the whole skiff felt his every 
tug, and he took it after him almost where he 
would. 

Suddenly Frank sat up again. The line was 
dangling from his fingers, slack as a top-string. 
Jack ceased rowing, and they looked at each 
other in sick disappointment. 

‘*Well,’’ said Frank, at last, ‘‘we saw the 
size of him, anyway !’’ 

‘*Yes, but that only makes it the —’’ 

Frank’s eyes were opening wildly, and he 
was pulling in the line by the fathom. 
Whoosh-sh again! That monster—and now 
he was plainly hooked fast—was jumping a 
second time, and he was so close that Jack 
could have touched him with an oar. 

But now, once more, he had other work to 
do with the oars, for then began a struggle in 
| which, for all their vigorous young muscles and 
well-tried skill in boat-handling, the odds were 
anything but with the fishermen. 

The brunt of the battle fell of necessity upon 











shaping with his ax. 
“Oh, all right, laugh 
if you like! All I 
want to say is that 
if it hadn’t taken me 
so long to cut this 
thing here, I’d be over 
there digging now.’’ 

**What does it look 
like ?’’ asked Bud. 

**Tt’s about fourteen 
feet across and three 
feet high. But, what 
with the trees on it 
and the bushes round 
about, you might 
easily walk right over 
it without seeing that 
it was anything out 
of the way at all. 
I’m going to start 
digging as soon as we 
get dinner. ’’ 

‘*Well,’”’ said Bud, 
“I guess it’s worth 
looking into, anyway. 
I’m game to go with 
you for one, only a 
skiff suits me better 
than paddling after a 














slippery pine slab.’’ 
But Jack and Frank 
still hesitated. ‘‘I tell 
you what, Bert,’’ said 
the latter, finally, ‘‘we are not laughing at you, 
but we found a big flock of ducks this morning, 
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and if you two’ll go ahead and start operations | 


on that tumulus, we’ll pull back there again 
and try to bring home something new for the 
pot. Then to-morrow we can all dig.’’ 

So it was arranged. But Bert and Bud got 
away first, and it was not until Frank had spent 
another ten minutes untangling a many-knotted 
trolling-line that the duck-hunters started south- 
ward. 

But they paid out the offending line, and 
were soon well out and down the lake. It was 
swelteringly hot, and the sail-wrapped mast lay 
idly in the bow, for it was a dead calm. The 
only signs of movement in the air were some 
misty clouds far off to the east, and the boys had 
a two-mile pull ahead of them. They might 
very wisely have been back in the shade with 
the mound-diggers. Still, once they got down 
to the creek, they could lie in the shade under 
the bank. The boat stiffened with a sudden, 
jarring jerk. ‘‘Oh,” groaned Jack, ‘‘there’s 
another snag those hooks have —’’ 

Whoosh-sh! Smack!! Poomph!!! 

Fifty feet behind them the very leviathan of 
lunge shot fiercely into the air, curved his five- 
foot length into a glittering, mackerel-gray rain- 
bow, and striking the water broadside, plunged 
madly for the bottom. 

“Cesar! He’s no fish at all!’’ gasped Frank. 
“*He’s an alligator!’’ and he caught at the 
eighth-inch line where it strained and sawed 
along the gunwale. 

Jack had grasped the oars again, and was 
desperately backing water to ease the tension. 

A really big muskellunge is the scourge of the 
**black deeps’’ in which he lurks. Wo to the 
perch or sunfish or bass passing the waving, 
weedy ambush where he lies! Even his own 
offspring keep the shallows till they are too big 
for those spike-fanged, wolfish jaws. 

And when at last he comes to the hook, it is 
not his bull-like strength, but his ferocity of 
temper that amazes the fisherman, for when 
that long, protruding under jaw has closed upon 
something it can neither swallow nor let go, the 
‘‘giant pike’’ gasps for one moment, and then 
simply goes crazy with rage. It is not pain. 
The ‘‘callouses’’ on a ditcher’s palms are not 
more insensible to the pins he will stick through 
them than the sinew and bone of a ’lunge’s 
mouth are to the barbs. If he breaks away 
from them once he will often grab the glittering 
spoon again not five minutes afterward, and be 
hauled in at last with the scorings from his 
former experience still ragged upon him. He 
makes his fight from pure animal fury. 

Frank felt that line leap and shake from side 


AND NOW HE WAS PLAINLY HOOKED FAST. 


| Frank, and for an endless hour he held his 
| own steadfastly in that tug of war. 

Now, with twitching knees and straining 
back, he braced himself against a dead, stub- 
born, two-minute pull. 

Now, as the monster turned savagely on his 
course again, he whirled in the welcome slack, 
and the next moment he was forced to pay it 
out again once more, as the brute went off in a 
headlong rush that mocked at all resistance. 
Or, changing tactics, the fish would ‘‘sound,’’ 
and go straight down the thirty feet to the bot- 
tom like a pig of lead. 

Then, as Jack lay back on his oars, and 
panting awaited the next battle, Frank would 
get his breath again. His fingers were burned 
and smarting, although he did not feel it then. 
His shirt and trousers were like hot cloths upon 
him. 

Yet in those minutes the air itself was grow- 
ing strangely cool. And now, as the boat 
gradually came about once more, both boys found 
themselves staring at the sky. The whole east 
was one wide, blue-black ink-blot, and over 
everything it was as if a pall of deathly quiet 
was being lowered. 

Suddenly a deep grow] of thunder came mut- 
tering across the lake, and the silence of the 
water, now dark as nightfall, was suddenly 
lighted up by a swift succession of those sickly 
and uncertain flickers of lightning which herald 
the all-too-certain hurricane. The storm was 
swooping down upon them, and still they 
seemed no nearer the mastery of that monster. 
Jack was beginning to share Frank’s nervous- 
ness. 

**Don’t you think,’’ he asked, ‘‘don’t you 
think you’d better risk his breaking the line, 
and pull him right in? We can’t stay here 
much longer.’’ 

**But it isn’t a matter of breaking the line!’’ 
Frank cried, half beside himself. ‘‘I can’t 
pull him in! If one of us wasn’t steadying 
things with the oars he’d have us over. You 
know what a four-pound bass can do, and he 
could swallow any bass we’ve caught! Even 
when he’s still, it’s like tugging at a rope 
through the center of a sunken plank—there’s 
no give to him at all. And when I haul at 
him he just breaks out fiercer than ever. If 
I a 

The glaring flash and the horrible, shattering 
crash and booming roll of the thunderbolt made 
them both pale and start in spite of themselves. 
And about them, under the great cold wave of 
rushing wind which followed it, the water began 
to flatten out as if under some huge superhuman 
roller. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


" consequence of the retirement of Doctor Von 
Holleben, the German ambassador, Count 
Cassini, the Russian ambassador, becomes dean 
of the diplomatic corps at Washington. Doctor 
Von Holleben succeeded to the honor upon the 
death of Lord Pauncefote. 
Ca women are planning to publish a 
daily newspaper which shall contain a 
man’s column edited by a woman. ‘‘ Beauty 
Hints for Men’’ will be a daily feature of the 
column. We refrain from appending to that 
statement the exclamation-point which obvi- 
ously belongs there. 


T* discovery by archeologists of skeletons in 
Kentucky supposed to be those of prehis- 
toric mound - builders appeals to the dullest 
imagination. Inscriptions on the stones in 
colonial graveyards do not seem old beside the 
sepulcher of men who were buried with stone 
knives and stone cups. 
Mr than a thousand Pennsylvania miners 
‘* struck ’’ the other day to decide the 
question whether or not a bridle is part of a 
mule’s harness. The trouble rose from the 
refusal of the stablemen to put on the bridles. 
Referees recommended that the mules be driven 
without bridles, and their suggestion was 
adopted. Then the men came back. The 
mules have passed a vote of thanks. 


eligious people in the United States spend 

annually between thirty-five million and 
forty million dollars for new church buildings, 
and for every day in the year there are built 
and dedicated somewhere between twelve and 
fifteen new churches. The Church Economist 
makes the computation, which seems a pretty 
good antidote for pessimism. It is hard to 
argue that ‘‘the world is waxing evil’’ in the 
face of such an expenditure for the worship of 
God and the service of man. 


Oy rw who were repairing the Mary 
Washington house, opposite Fredericks- 
burg, recently found in the ceiling a small 
hatchet of peculiar shape. They began to talk 
of the cherry-tree and the small boy who could 
not -tell a lie, and an old negro woman was 
found who remembered seeing George hide the 
hatchet after its famous achievement. But— 
and so the romance disappears from life — 
Washington was a grown man before his 
mother bought the house. And the cherry- 
tree hatchet is still unfound, although it is not 
unhonored or unsung. 


West Point cadet has been dismissed for 

violating the rules and then lying about 
it. Secretary Root, in indorsing the decree of 
the court martial, wrote, ‘‘It is of the first 
importance that the cadets of the Military 
Academy should discountenance and abhor 
falsehood, however disguised;’’ and that the 
quibbling evasions of the defendant would 
be ‘‘more natural in a police court than in a 
company of officers and gentlemen.’’ One 
might add, while echoing the Secretary’s 
opinion, that quibbling evasions are out of 
place even in a police court. 


ft ens should go to Baghdad over the new 
railway which England, France and Ger- 
many are to control he would not find Haroun 
al Raschid in his ancient capital. Nor would 
any of the other romantic figures of the 
‘*Thousand and One Nights’’ be there. But 
if one should travel by camel train and camp 
outside the city at night before the railway is 
finished, he might imagine that all the tales of 
the fascinating series were being retold in his 
hearing. The calif himself might call at his 
tent door. The first whistle of the locomotive 
will drive away much of what one is accustomed 
to regard as the spirit of the East. 
N* long ago the Indian Bureau issued an 
order that all the reservation Indians 
should have their hair cut. The decree pro- 
voked so much opposition that it was finally 
rescinded. Now another change is planned 
which can hardly be expected to meet with 
any less vigorous antagonism—a change from 
distinctly Indian to more common Anglo-Saxon 
names. The reason assigned is that Indian 
names are purely individual, and go out of 
existence with the deaths of the men who bear 
them. This makes it difficult to trace titles 
and family relationships, and confuses govern- 
ment records. ‘* Man-Who-Toes-In ”’ and 
‘*Thunder-at-Night’’ may therefore have to 
become plain Peter Smith and Cyrus Wiggin. 
Naturally they do not like it; nor can one 
blame them much. If any man has to work to 
‘‘make a name for himself’’ it is an Indian. 
Having made it, it seems as if he ought to be 
allowed to keep it. 


Religious newspapers note that some churches 

where the weekly prayer-meeting had 
become a declining institution have built up a 
large attendance upon a “topic class’’ con- 
ducted by a layman, at which all are invited to 
speak on some such subject as, for instance, 
“My Thought of the Supernatural,’’ ‘‘Essen- 
tial Beliefs,’’ ‘‘ Obligations of Church-Member- 
ship,’’ ‘‘The Observance of Sunday’? and 
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“The Right Use of the Bible.” It proves, 
they say, that people who would add nothing 
to an abstract discussion were glad to talk upon 
such practieal texts. This is a practical age, 
and the people of the present day like to feel 
that they are pursuing a definite purpose. So 
the topic class may be better in some cases than 
a lifeless prayer-meeting. Yet after all, can 
there be a full substitute for the prayer-meeting 
itself in maintaining religious interest and 
deepening spiritual life? 
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DISCONTENTED. 


“Another world! Another life!” we cry, 
Yet squander teeming treasure as we sigh. 
Robert U. Johnson. 
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CANALS. 


overnor Odell of New York signed a bill 
the other day which is notable for two 
things: 

First, it provides that the people of the state 
shall vote next autumn on a proposition to 
spend a hundred and one million dollars for a 
public improvement. That is, it provides for a 
referendum, as the political scientists call it. 
The constitution of the state forbids the legisla- 
ture to incur a debt of that size without first 
appealing to the people. 

Second, the public improvement for which the 
New York law provides is the enlargement of 
the Erie Canal so that it will float thousand-ton 
barges. It is said that the barges would be large 
enough to stand the storms of the Great Lakes, 
and could be loaded at Duluth, for instance, and 
unloaded at the port of New York. 

Whether the New York voters shall decide to 
enlarge the Erie Canal or not, it is certain that 
canals are more popular than they were a gen- 
eration ago. The Isthmus of Panama is to be 
eut, and the waters of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific are to be joined. The Suez Canal has 
vindicated itself. Manufacturers and shippers 
have proposed e~nnecting the Olsio River with 
Lake Erie, and ‘ \:icago’s dream of docking Gulf 
steamers at he: | harves has not yet been aban- 
doned. Canada is still planning the extension 
of her canal system, which is already so fully 

that ocean-going steamers may pass 
through it to the Great Lakes. 

The invention of the steam-engine was fol- 
lowed by the temporary abandonment of the 
water-wheel, as The Companion noted recently. 
The steam-locomotive running on steel rails has 
displaced the mule-drawn canal-boat, but it is by 
no means impossible that the canal may return 
to its old place, and codperate with the railway- 
trains in the transportation business of the 
worid. 
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AN ATOM. 

** 4 tom’’ means something indivisible, but the 
~ chemical atom has belied its name. The 
atom of hydrogen, the smallest and light- 
est of them all, is now believed to be made up 
of about seven hundred ‘‘electrons’’-—a name 
given to the ultimate particles of matter, each 

of which is charged with electricity. 

There is, perhaps, no grander conception of 
the constitution of matter than is that set forth 
in a recent lecture by Sir Oliver Lodge, one of 
the foremost men of science of our time. He 
asks us to consider an atom of any element as 
an infinitely little solar system. If the electron 
be conceived of as having the size of the 
full stop at the end of this sentence, the size of 
an atom of hydrogen will be that of a church 
one hundred and sixty feet long, eighty feet 
broad and forty feet high. 

Less than a thousand electrons occupy the 
atom, in the sense that an army occupies a 
country. They prevent anything else from 
entering; they make the atom impenetrable, 
although they do not fill a trillionth part of 
the space with their actual substance. The 
electrons are in violent motion among them- 
selves, having a speed probably one-tenth that 
of light—thousands of miles a second. 

Yet there is little danger of collision, for the 
electrons are much farther apart in proportion 
to their size than are the planets of our system. 
Thus, says Sir Oliver, we have come to an 
atomic astronomy, and he suggests the amazing 
thought that there is no such thing as absolute 
size, and that even solar and star systems may 
be the atoms of a larger universe. 

It seems a contradiction in terms to speak of 
the study of an atom as a means of broadening 
the mind ; but where can one find a higher flight 
of the fancy than in the idea of that atom as a 
sphere of motion at a speed which the human 
mind can hardly conceive ? 

® © 
A WIDENED CIRCLE OF FRIENDS. 
ithin a few years a pretty practice has 
sprung up in some of the public schools. 
It was started by a teacher who had 
spent her vacation in another country, and with 
the very American desire to ‘‘talk shop,”’ had 
visited the schools there. 

She found that the pupils whom she visited 
were always glad to hear about her own pupils 
at home, and when she returned she discovered 
that her own little flock was just as eager to 
learn about their cousins across the water. 
People who are anxious to meet need only an 





introduction. The teacher furnished it, and 
correspondence began. 

Since the story of the first experiment was 
told in the educational journals, other schools 
have stepped into line. There is now a large 
number of communities which keep in close 
relation to life in towns thousands of miles away 
by the medium of letters which pass between 
school children who have never seen each other, 
yet are close friends. 

A girls’ school in Honolulu receives by almost 
every mail-steamer a bunch of letters from the 
pupils of a girls’ school in Chicago. The delights 
of coasting and skating are set beside those 
of riding the surf board. Taro roots are 
exchanged for wheat, and altogether a broad- 
ening of the mind, and better still, a widening 
of the sympathies, is taking place, and this is 
a good part of education, whether the pupil 
live in Honolulu or Chicago. 

When we are all provided with wireless tele- 


graph instruments we shall click messages into 


the air and receive answers from unknown 
friends whose instruments are ‘‘synchronous’’ 
with ours. The school children are doing the 
same thing. Their friendly messages find 
many hearts which are tuned to their own. 
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THE UNDERLIFE. 


And we have depths within the soul 
No plummet line of words can sound. 
Joel Swartz. 
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THE STOCKING BASKET. 
ending stockings might well be thought 
M a prosaic occupation, if not a dull one. 
The woman who sits down every week 
before twenty pairs, worn by active feet, big 
and little, often finds the pile discouraging, 
although she would not have it smaller by a 
single pair. 

But there is a curious, half-mysterious charm 
in the work. It is as if it typified all wifely 
and motherly duty. Even the maiden aunt, 
with a darning-needle in her hand, has the air 
of the matron. The coziest corner in the house 
is most fit for the stocking basket and its pre- 
siding genius. An incontestable verdict against 
a gorgeous palace recently built by a rich man 
was pronounced by a woman, herself both 
refined and rich: ‘‘There isn’t a spot in the 
whole house where I could darn a stocking!’’ 

It is amusing or pathetic but true, that the 
modern stocking should have taken the place 
held by the medieval shield. To bide at home 
and polish the shield was then the sign of wifely 
devotion. The worn stocking may not lend 
itself so easily to the demands of poetry, but it 
is none the less a beautiful and appropriate 
symbol. 

There was a time within twenty years when 
it seemed as if stocking-mending were doomed. 
The needle was temporarily discarded. A 
clever writer, speaking of the fact, said it was 
the natural reaction from an age which worked 
wool parrots with beaded eyes to an age which 
hires outsiders to darn its stockings. But 
to-day the pendulum has swung back, and my 
lady presides again over the stocking basket— 
whether it is filled with dainty Parisian hose of 
silk, or with stout woolen socks, fit for tussle 
with thorn and wind and weather. 
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THE MERGER CASE. 


arly last month the United States Circuit 

Court of Appeals, sitting in St. Paul, 

Minnesota, handed down a decision 
against the Northern Securities Company. 

No more celebrated suit at law, and none of 
such great possibilities, has been decided in the 
last ten years. It was begun in March, 1902, 
and was an action on the part of the United 
States to annul the charter of the Securities 
Company, on the ground that the organization 
of the company was in violation of the Sherman 
antitrust act of 1890. 

The whole story is one of unusual interest 
because it shows so clearly the tendencies of the 
times in great business enterprises. The direc- 
tors of the Great Northern Railroad and those 
of the Northern Pacific had not always been 
friendly to each other. At length, however, 
they reached the conclusion that a ‘‘community 
of interest’’ was more to their advantage than 
competition. They therefore sought a way in 
which they could come together. A simple 
union was out of the question. It would violate 
the laws of Minnesota, and would also have 
difficulty in running the gauntlet of national 
statutes. 

The solution which was decided upon was the 
formation of a ‘‘holding company,’’ a corpora- 
tion quite distinct from either of the railroads 
concerned, to which the shareholders of both 
roads should surrender their shares, and from 
which they should receive equivalent securities. 
So the Northern Securities Company was born. 

The promoters of this company declared that 
their only object was the better management of 
the two great railroad properties and the pro- 
tection of them from speculative ‘‘raids.’’ The 
opponents, among whom were the states of 
Minnesota and Washington, declared the com- 
pany to be merely a cover for a combination in 
restraint of trade, and therefore illegal. 

The decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 








is, of course, not final. The case now 
ted 


goes 
the Supreme Court of the Uni 
Interest in it is due less to the fact that it 
involves securities to the amount of a 
dollars than to its bearing on the whole matter 
of ‘‘trusts.’’ 
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THE CITY OF EAST AMERICA. 


ewspapers, joking about the growth of 
N American cities, have inverted geog- 

raphy, and said that the State of Illinois 
is situated in Chicago. The jest of one age 
becomes the truth of the next. A professor at 
Columbia University has predicted that there 
will one day be a continuous city from northern 
Massachusetts to Virginia. 

The cause of this possible result is the trolley- 
car, which not only connects towns, but makes 
it convenient to live in the outlying districts 
between towns. City life in America is an 
economic necessity, not an expression of our 
natures. We are segregative. We like land 
about our houses. As soon as it is possible to 
have our homes far from the centers, and still 
do business in the city, the centrifugal tendency 
of Americans will send us away from the cities 
to live. 

When trolley-lines cut through every corner 
of well-peopled states, society is likely to spread 
along the tracks, to thin out evenly instead of 
hiving in swarms of a million. 
tury the prophecy may come true that the 
inhabitants of the thickly. populated eastern coast 
will be continuously and almost equally dis- 
tributed. There may be an unbroken city from 
Maine to Virginia. 

Then shall a man’s address be, ‘‘ John Robin- 
son, Boston District, Massachusetts, City of 
East America?’ But that is running the idea 
to extremes. 
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ONLY A HOUSEKEEPER. 


ith the freedom of youth the girls were 

discussing their elders. It was not gossip, 
exactly, for the Sunshine Club was preparing to 
give an entertainment, and found it needful to 
weigh the accomplishments of friends in order 
to decide who should be asked to aid. But the 
comments were frank, if friendly, and Aunt 
Eleanor, at work in the pantry, found occasion to 
smile sometimes as the gay voices rattled on. 

“Mrs. Marston to play our accompaniments, 
Mrs. White to sing, and Mrs. Lee to read,” finally 
summed up one of the girls, a comparative stranger 
in the town. “How about that charming Mrs. 
Webb? She’s so sweet I’m sure she’d do anything 
we asked her. What can she do?” 

There was a moment of silence. Then, “1 don't 
believe she has any what you may call public 
gifts,” one of the girls answered. “She’s a 
heaven-born creature, as you say, but she isn’t 
a bit conspicuous outside her family, and we think 
of her just as a perfect housekeeper—only a 
housekeeper.” 

Only a housekeeper—as if housekeeping were as 
simple a task as digging a ditch! Aunt Eleanor’s 
smile was tinged with bitterness now, as she 
thought of the things a perfect housekeeper had 
to be and do. 

Caterer, cook, laundress, dressmaker, nurse, 
chambermaid, teacher, milliner, waitress,—these 
were only a few of the trades that the housekeeper 
was expected to master, pursue or direct,—and 
she must pursue them all at once. She might have 
a faculty for nursing or a taste for millinery, yet 
she must not gratify either at the expense of the 
cooking and scrubbing. She must plan largely to 
have a well-ordered home, yet if she had not a 
genius for details, too, everything would soon go 
awry. 

Only a housekeeper—only a Napoleon, carrying 
in one small head the countless “things to be 
attended to” in order that her house may be neat, 
her children tidy, her husband comfortable, and the 
bills keptdown! Credit for successful generalship 
is all too seldom accorded her. Yet such qualities 
as she displays would win her distinction in any 
public field. 

“These girls will learn better by and by. But 
the men, these men who take their comforts as a 
matter of course, and never give their wives a 
word of praise! Oh,’ sighed Aunt Eleanor, “if 
such men could be condemned to keep house for a 
month or two, how the profession of housekeeper 
would advance in esteem!” 
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THE CHILD’S HERITAGE. 


e recent death of Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont 

has called forth many memories of one who 
was, perhaps, the most popular woman of her 
generation. Her peculiar influence was due to a 
combination of happy circumstances—to her own 
personal gifts, to her unusual social advantages, 
to the honor paid her as her father’s daughter and 
General Frémont’s wife, to the terrible stress of 
the war years, when the names of a few women 
became national words, symbolizing to thousands 
of homesick men the love of those they had left 
behind them. 

But aside from all these, one other gift was hers, 
the fine instincts inherited from generations of 
men and women of high breeding. An incident in 
the life of her great-grandmother, told in Mrs. 
Frémont’s “Reminiscences,” reveals the quality 
of this inheritance. 

Her great-grandmother was an ardent patriot, 
whose loyalty to her cause did not falter even in 
the face of death. She carried on her forehead 
to the end of her life the scar from a knife thrown 
at her by an Indian in British service—“ King 
George’s mark,’’ she called it. 

One day eight of Tarleton’s officers rode up to 
her door and demanded food and forage. She 
replied that it would. take an hour to prepare 
dinner, and put rooms at their service where they 
could remove the dust of travel while waiting. 


In another cen- 












































When, at the end of the hour, the dinner was 
ready, the hostess appeared in her best brocade. 
The officers eyed her suspiciously. Presently one 
of them, noting the color of the peas, which were 
colored according to the custom of the time, 
angrily charged her with trying to poison them. 

Their hostess, making no reply, sent for her little 
daughter, and when the child was brought, took 
her upon her knee and fed her the peas. Then, 
with quiet dignity, she turned to her accusers. 

“You may feel safe now, gentlemen,” she said. 
“My husband, sons and brothers are in the rebel 
army, and I pray for their success and your 
defeat. But whoever sits at my table, whether 
invited or not, has my best care.” 

The age of books has put within the reach of 
every one who wills the inspiration of the courage, 
the honor, the nobility of the great of all ages, and 
something of this inspiration it is the duty of every 
parent to bring to his ehild’s life. But there is 
another no less precious gift that the parent 
should pass down to the child—the memories of 
the best and wisest and most gracious words and 
deeds of those whose blood flows in his veins. 
Such memories are a sacred trust committed by 
the past to the future. Better than land or 
riches is this priceless heritage of the soul. 


“WHAT WOULD HE SAY?” 


atherine II. used to carry about with her a 

miniature of Peter the Great, upon which in 
any moment of perplexity she would gaze and ask 
herself, “What would he say?” The enormous 
influence which his traditions still exert in Russia 
is illustrated in the case of St. Petersburg, the 
bicentenary of which will be celebrated during 
the present month. 

The world looks upon Russia as one of the 
ancient countries, and it is difficult to believe 
that only two hundred years ago it did not even 
own the site of its present capital. Peter drove 
out the Swedes early in 1702, and in the spring 
of the next year laid the foundation of his “win- 
dow looking out into Europe.” 

In order to get inhabitants for his new capital, 
Peter drafted annually forty thousand men from 
the provinces, and depopulated whole towns. He 
commanded all his noblemen to build houses in 
St. Petersburg and to spend the winter there, 
and made it a crime to build a stone house 
anywhere else in Russia. Every stone-mason 
throughout the land was forced to go to the 
capital, and every ship entering the harbor was 
obliged to bring a load of stone for building or 
paving. Until the last quarter-century this law 
was still in force. 

No one will ever know the number of lives 
sacrificed in Peter’s determination to build his 
new capital in a swamp. The mortality there is 
still frightful, exceeding that of any other Euro- 
pean capital. The city lies so low that it seems 
to ride the waves. Whenever the river rises 
guns are fired from the fortress to warn occupants 
of basements to seek safety up-stairs, and boats 
constantly patrol the river and streets. 

Meanwhile Moscow, the old seat of empire, sits 
high and fair and central and beloved of the 
aristocracy. With one stroke of his pen the tsar 
might transfer the court and government back to 
its ancient home. That he goes not do so is 
because he, like Catherine the Great, asks of the 
author of Russia’s greatness, “What would he 
say?” 

lt was because of Peter that Russia cast off her 
savagery; and St. Petersburg marks the beginning 
of her transformation into a land of Western civili- 
zation peopled with thinking beings. It is fitting, 
therefore, that in celebrating the two hundredth 
birthday of her capital, Russia should recall to the 
minds of the world that foundersof her destinies, 
probably the most. comprehensive personification 
of a great people which has ever appeared. 
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BROTHERLY KINDNESS. 


Fe Brooklyn Zagle, in reporting a Hebrew 
meeting in honor of Lincoln’s birthday, says 
that one rabbi present, Mr. A. 8. Solomons, had 
the pleasure of knowing Lincoln, and could there- 
fore, even at this late day, give fresh recollections 
of him. One of these memories has a sweet sig- 
nificance now to both North and South. 

When Lincoln had returned from Richmond, 
after its surrender, a detachment of volunteer 
infantry, ragged and worn, with arms at will, 
passed under the portico of the White House. 
There the men halted and began calling: 

“Lincoln! Lincoln!” 

The President appeared at the second-story 
window. He, too, looked as if he had seen 
service. He wore a brown linen duster, wrinkled 
and spotted with mud. His face was lined and 
haggard. 

The band struck up a martial air, the President 
bowed his thanks, and the crowd yelled: 

“Speech! Speech!” 

Lincoln began a speech breathing such kindly 
feeling for the South that if, at that impetuous 
time, it had been put into print, the North would 
have felt affronted. Yet he was so overjoyed at 
the prospect of peace that his heart overflowed in 
words. - At the close he said: 

“*Dixie’is as much the national air of the 
republic as the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ was before 
the war.” 

The crowd, taught its lesson of brotherly love, 
cheered him and marehed on. 
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WHERE HE DRAWS THE LINE. 


octor Lorenz, the famous Austrian physician, 
whose visits to this country aroused new 
popular interest in the science of surgery, paid 
professional ministering angels a handsome com- 
pliment, which is here quoted from the American 
Journal of Nursing. Doctor Lorenz was asked if 
a woman could learn to do his operations. 
“She could not!” he replied, promptly and 
decidedly. “The first requisite in performing 


these so-called bloodless operations is strength— | 


« Man’s strength. One does not want to see that 
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in a woman. A woman may be a diagnostician, a | 
general practitioner, but never should she be a 
surgeon. To be a surgeon requires all the qualities 
she should not have.” 

“What should she be?’’ was asked. 

“A nurse!’’ Doctor Lorenz said, with genuine 
enthusiasm. “I would like to congratulate the 
American nation. Never till | came to this 
eountry have I known what a woman could be 
in the way of a nurse. 

“In Austria nurses are women of any class, of | 
any sort. They are women of little education. | 
Here they are ladies. Never have I been so 
amazed. They are in aprons and caps, but they | 
are skilful, they are educated, they are refined, 
they are charming! | 

“You are so far ahead of us in this that I am 
lost in wonderment. You see how I appreciate | 
what women may do to supplement the work of | 
the surgeon, but say to them not to attempt to 
compete with the men of my profession.” 
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FOREST INDUSTRIES. 


ext to agriculture the forest industries stand | 
in the order of importance to the people of 
the United States. The list of these industries, 
given by Ernest Bruncken in “North American 
Forests and Forestry,” is too long to transcribe 


be mentioned: fencing material of all kinds, 
telegraph-poles, long logs for piles under the 
foundations of buildings, railroad-ties, hop-poles, 
bean-poles, Christmas trees. These and various 
other products of the woods have the peculiarity 
that even in this age of machinery they are chiefly 
supplied by the labor of individuals armed simply 
with ax and hand-saw. 


Charcoal-making is a forest industry which 
employs not a little capital and a great many 
workmen. The making of wood-aleohol and 
other products of dry distillation is an increasin 
business. The ancient industry of making pitch 
and the like is a in Samy parts of the | 
Southern pine regions, as is the making of turpen- 
tine, which is produced mostly from the long- 
leaved pine of the South. 

Modern industrial civilization has added a num- 
ber of entirely new forms of utilizing forest prod- 
ucts. One of these is the making of excelsior, the 
narrow strips of shavings which everybody now 
knows as a packing material. The making of 
boxes of all Kinds has opened a market for many 
kinds of wood, such as poplar, which was formerly 
considered quite worthless. 

The most astonishing case of the rise of a 
new industry is the making of wood-pulp for 
paper, which was quite in its infancy twenty 
years ago, but now produces goods of the value 
of more than a hundred million dollars annually. 

A very important product of forest industry is | 
bark for tanning purposes. By far the most 
important tree of this kind in North America is 


have been drawn into the circle of the world’s 
commerce. One of the centers of tan-bark pro- 
duction is the eastern rtion of central and 
northern Wisconsin. Within a few years large 
tanneries have there been set up in the very midst 
of the forest, and raw hides are brought there from 
Argentina to be treated with the bark of the trees 
growing near by. 

The most primitive of all forest industries still 
remains one of the most important of all. That 
is the cutting and consumption of fire-wood. For | 
instance, the management of the celebrated Bilt- 
more forest in North Carolina has, during recent 
years, made coonee out of the sale of fire-wood to 
pay the considerable ——— of managing that 
property according to sylvicultural methods. 
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THE TWO MR. REEDS. 


hen the late Mr. Reed was Speaker of the 
House, a lady of Washington—a personal 
friend of his—named a favorite cat for him. It 
happened that the Speaker and his namesake met 
on one occasion, and the outcome of the interview 
has been told by the owner of the cat. 


When, one day, the two Mr. Reeds accidentally 
met in her reception-room, and the more illustrious 
of them, attracted by the beauty of his furry 
namesake, stooped to stroke him and ask, “What 
do you eall him?” the hostess had a bad quarter 
of a minute. 

She did not know just how the tsar of the House 
of Representatives would like the idea that a cat 

been named for him. So she stumbled out a 
hastily invented fictitious name, and the conver- 
sation — to other topics, when ——a,* 
he ory voice sounded on the stairway: “Mr. 


“Mr. Reed!” the voice continued. “Are you in 
the parlor? What are you = that parlor?” 

Before any explanations could made a white- 
capped head was thrust in the doorway and an 
angry-looking maid servant cried, “Come out of 
that parlor, I tell you, Mr. Reed!” 

It is not on reeord that the cat seemed 
embarrassed. 
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YU’S FAREWELL. 


he notorious Yii-hsien, the Chinese official who 

ordered the missionaries, with their women 
and children, to be executed, and even killed 
some of them with his own hand, was himself 
sentenced to be beheaded. His proclamation 
announcing the fact is an extraordinary document 
and characteristic of the Chinese mind. He was 
quite resigned to his fate. He says: 


I have offended, and death is doubtless my lot. 
It is fitting that I should obey the law. die 
with no resentment. 

have abused the ruler’s grace; who can 
assuage his sorrow? 

Kindly turn your attention, gentlemen, to help 
him, and without delay minister comfort to the 
emperor and empress dowager. 

I have slain others; the court slays me. What 
cause is there for resentment? 

Iam ashamed that I have served the emperor 
twenty years, have held office in three provinces. 
and have given i return. Vain regret! I 
have been ungrateful for the emperor’s kindness! 
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AGREED. 


Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous | 


Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. (Ade. 











For Ivory Soap Users. 


The cakes of Ivory Soap are so shaped 
that they may be used entire for general 
purposes, or divided into two cakes of 
convenient size for the toilet. The half 
cakes fit a soap dish, or the soap box in 
your traveling case; for the shaving cup, 
each half cake may be divided again. 

This can be done with a strong thread, 
but the thread is not always handy and is 
not always strong, so we have had made 
for the purpose a convenient little device 
of nickeled metal, celluloid and wire. 

One of these Ivory Soap cutters will be 
mailed to any Ivory Soap user on receipt 
of the address and 4 cents in stamps. 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Every Day for Every Meal. 
Sold by Hardware and Housefur- 
nishing Stores. See that “Universal” 
is on the machine you purchase. 
There are inferior imitations. 


Send for Cook-Book Con- 
taining Description, Free. 


LANDERS, FRARY @ CLARK, 
Dept. Y, New Britain, Ct., U.S. A. 
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This is litle F. SUMNER WARREN, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. Warren of 


56 Flint St., Somerville, Mass. He is full 
of health, happiness and laughter. A typi- 
|cal example of 


| A 
Mellirvs Food Boy 


Wonld you like to know more about Mellin’s Food ? 
Then send for our beautiful book, “ The Care & Feed- 
ing of Infants,” printed in 2 colors on fine paper, bound 
in Cloth and lettered in Blue and Gold. Any mother 
may have it free for the asking. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., 
“OIMA” 


Durable and Safe 


a be a 

Liquid Pistol 
Made of Steel, Nickel Plated 
Will stop the most vicious dog (or man) with- 
out permanent injury. Valuable to bicyclists 

unescorted ladies, cashiers, homes, etc. 
om ony liquid. No cartridges 
ulred. Over 20 shots in one loading. All dealers, 

or by mall, 50c. 


| Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


















Fk raat, hemlock industry furnishes | AN AUTOMOBILE FOR FAMILY USE. 


rents THOMAS 






PRICE 


$1250 and $1400. 


E. R. THOMAS MOTOR CO., 1212 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


is the one tonneau machine that can 
be satisfactorily operated and cared for 
without the employment of an expert 
chauffeur. For Beauty of Outline and 
Finish, Quietness of Movement, Ease 
of Control, and Freedom from Mechan- 
ical Complications, the THOMAS is yet 
to be equaled. Address for Catalogue, 





















Always on the 
right side of 
a queytion 
of time —the 


ELGIN 


WAT CH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers 
have Elgin Watches. ‘“Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an 
illustrated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 
ELGiIn NATIONAL WaTCH Co., Eva, iimors. 
































Be souls with but a single thought may yet be 
out of harmony. A traveller in Scotland, says | 
the London Globe, observed an old couple arguing | 
in the road, and asked the cause of the dispute. 
“We're no deesputin’ at all,” answered the man ; 

“we're baith o’ the same mind. got a half- 
| crown in my pocch. an’ she thinks she’s no guan | 
| to get it—an’ I think the same.” | 


irs $1.00). Don’t 
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COOPER, WELLS & COMPAN 
Makers of 26-cent ‘‘ Iron Clads"’ for 








LARz=s. ask your dealer for a pair of our special black stockings, 
‘*Iron Clads” No. 99. If he hasn’t them do yourself a good 
turn by writing us. We send them post-paid for 25 cents per pair 


miss “Tron CLAD” value. 
Y, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
Men, Women and Children. 
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MY SHIP FROM SPAIN 
Sid 
> eS 





captain, on whose wrinkled cheeks 
Are marks of storm and beating gale, 
Have you not seen on distant seas, 
Somewhere, a glimpse of stranger sail,— 


Perchance when evening shadows fell, 
And misty clouds presaged the night, 
Uplifted, on some crested wave, 
Then slipping slowly from the sight? 
My ship should have a sheen of gold, 
And silken sails like bridal train, 
And bear a perfume, faintly sweet, 
Of roses on the hills of Spain. 
Youth promised me long years ago 
This ship would sometime come to me, 
And bear its lade of wealth and fame, 
From distant lands beyond the sea. 
It has not come, I know not why. 
It may have sought this port in vain, 
And in some unknown harbor lie, 
And idly fret its rusting chain. 
Meanwhile, I’ve beat the anvil’s face, 
And felt the heated furnace blast, 
And wealth of brawn and honest toil 
Into life’s circling currents cast. 
I’ve climbed the headland morn and eve, 
To scan the dark horizon line, 
To catch a glimpse far, far at sea, 
Of this belated ship of mine. 
Full threescore years have fled away, 
And still I patient watch and wait; 
My whitening hair and feeble steps 
Suggest that it may come too late. 
For what is wealth to him who dies, 
Or honor in the hour of pain? 
The Lethe for the ill of years 
Was never borne by ships from Spain. 
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THE LOVE OF A FRIEND. 


OT long ago a young man who had 
long been the victim of his habits, 
and had lost, as he thought, every 
friend on earth, went to the office 
of a man of high standing whom 
he had known somewhat in a busi- 


rary loan. 

The request was granted with 
so much of kindness and such 
apparent lack of distrust that the 
young man went out with quite a 
new feeling in his heart. To use 
any part of this money for drink or 
gambling seemed to him a crime. His first 
thought had been only to get the money; 
having it, he felt under bonds of honor for its 
use. He made honorable use of the sum in 
hand, started anew in his work, and for some 
time did better; nor did he fail to return the 
money he had borrowed. The man who had 
lent it to him received it back with a kind 
word, and expressed his friendly interest.and his 
willingness to help again if necessary. 

Unhappily, the young man fell again, and yet 
again, and was on the verge of despair and 
perhaps of suicide. He remembered the kindness 
of the friend, but was ashamed to go to him. 

‘*He helped me because he trusted me,’’ he 
said to himself. 
he knew, and I will not lie to him.’’ 

But at last, obeying an impulse of hope, he 
went to him again. 

‘*] have come for help,’’ he said. ‘‘But I 
must tell you that I am not what you think me. 
1 drink; 1 gamble; I am godless and friendless 
and hopeless. ’’ 

**Sit down,’’ said the older man. ‘‘No man 
is quite godless who has your sense of honor, 
and while I live you shall not be friendless; 
and with God and one friend, no man need be 
hopeless. Come, I knew before that you had 
bad habits, but I trusted you.’’ 

‘*You knew this before ?’’ 

“Yes; but I believed in you then, and I 
believe in you now. I don’t mean to preach to 
you. I will be a friend to you if you will let 
me. Will you let God befriend you, too?’’ 

It would be a long story if all were told. 
There were fights with temptation, and times 
when it seemed as if all the effort had gone for 
nothing. There were disappointments and 
failures and relapses. But through it all the 
friend stood true, and inspired in the poor, 
tempted man a sense of honor and a hope that 
never quite gave way. 

‘I should have gone under long ago but for 
your friendship,’’ he said many a time. 

‘*And the friendship of God,’’ his friend 
added. 

“Yes, but I should not have known God’s 
friendship but for yours. Your confidence in 
me inspired a love for you and a belief in God 
and a hope for myself that I could not otherwise 
have known.’’ 

Many people know of the warm friendship 
between these two successful and prominent 
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men, but it is not every one who knows how a 


few years ago one of them was redeemed to | + 


sobriety and virtue by what he calls ‘‘the love 
of God made real by a friend.’’ 
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A FOREST FIRE. 


geologist who explored with two companions 

a region on the western shore of Hudson 
| Bay had an experience in a forest fire 
which could hardly be equaled in scope and 
fierceness farther south, where the woods are 
broken by settlements. The men had pushed far 
to the north of Port Nelson into a land inhabited 
by tribes of Indians, where no white man had left 
a trace. 


We had crossed the mouth of a stream, he says. 
which forked twice some distance from where it 
opens into the bay, making two long, narrow 
deltas. By sundown we h me a € or so 
| north of the upper branch. The air grew hot and 

dry. The light the western sky was more dense 
and solid than that of the sunset, and it extended 
round to the north a the range of the setting 
sun. We knew that it was a fire, and halted on a 
rising slope, where we could get a broader view of 


e sky. 

The Vind was from the northwest, and the fire 
must be coming straight toward us. In the hope 
of reaching one of the deltas of the stream which 
we had crossed about a mile to the south, we 
turned back and walked for our lives. 

We reached the upper branch of the stream 
before the fire ove Kk us, crossed it, and sat 
panting on the southern shore. The sun had set, 
and the fire marked its limits in a wide sweep 
covering the northwest. 

As we sat waiting, the brush across the stream 
crackled, and five or six deer broke from the 
woods and stood on the bank — 

The air grew dense. A dull roar like a distant 
surf was blown to us from the north. I climbed 
half-way up a small tree, and then I saw a sight. 
Perhaps five miles away came the fire, a sea of 
red flame under a wall of smoke that rolled on in 

vance. 

Before I descended from the tree the smoke was 
onus. One of my companions, noting that the trees 
on the delta were of a smaller growth, thought we 
were safer on the lower delta, with two strips of 
| water and an island between us and the fire. 

we moved on a few hundred yards to the next 
mouth of the stream. 

We were wrapped in smoke. The roar of the 
fire grew like a storm. We waded into the water. 
took off our coats and wrapped them wet about 
our heads. Then we noticed that we were not 
alone. Round us, only a few yards away, stood 

oups of horned creatures. hind us a black 

ape lay in the water, evidently a bear. The 
danger had made the whole world kin, and fear 
of the common enemy had made all the driven 
animals tame to each other. 

Ashes and cinders settled over us, and we bowed 
our heads close to the water. The heat grew 
intense. Then with a stride the fire burst over 
the northern bank. We waded to the south shore 
and w . Our coats grew hot on our heads, and 
we “ducked” and . I turned and looked 
. It mounted, I should say, more than a 
hundred feet and leaned across the stream, which 
was fully two hundred feet wide. Under that 
leaning bank of flame we crouched in the water, 
which grew tepid, and was foul with the countless 
— that for miles up were seeking shelter 
n it. 

It was Ly for us to push on to the next 
stream. e were dazed and parched, and if the 
fire leaped this stream it would have caught us in 


€ woods. 

Suddenly I raised my head, and saw the flames 
like clouds of fire leap over our heads and seize 
the tops of the trees on the southern bank. The 
fire had jumped the stream. 

For an hour we stayed in the water, waiting for 
the fire to burn out on the northern shore. A 
| weariness and stupor weighed us down. 

esently we felt the air grow clearer and cooler. 
It was raining, and we dragged ourselves to the 
northern bank, where we lay with our noses close 
to the baked earth and slept. 

Afterward we learned that the fire had ruined 
a stretch of timber three hundred miles long and 
seventy-five miles wide, a tract as long as from 
Boston to Buffalo, and half as wide again as the 
north-and-south breadth of Massachusetts. 
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THE HOME-MADE BALL. 


Wo grown-up boys of sixty were standing in 
front of a window in which were displayed 
all sorts of games and sporting goods. 
There were several boxes full of baseballs which 
ranged in price from ten cents to a dollar and a 
half. 


“Our young fellows have too much of their fun 
ready-made for them,” said one. “Look at those 
baseballs, which my young gentleman of ten or 
en, with his allowance of several thousand 
dollars a week,”—the other grinned,—“more or 
less, buys by the dozen, throws around and loses. 
1 doubt if he has so good a time as I did. Ever 
make a baseball?” 

“Hundreds of ’em. Hundreds of ’em. Do you 

remember how we used to watch for old rubber 
boots so we could use the heels?” 
Real rubber, they were then, too. 
Made a fine core. If you didn’t start with a good 
core, the other fellow’s ball would bounce higher. 
A fellow was op poor stuff that couldn’t bounce 
his ball over the shed.” 

“And mother used to give us the yarn. That 
never seemed extrava to her, although maybe 
she objected if we spent a nickel for candy.” 

“T used to get enough yarn to make a ball from 
my old Aunt Emma, as pay for holding five skeins.”’ 

‘Did you put hard twine on the outside before 
you J msg on the cover?” 

“Yes. Fine, hard twine or small fish-line. That 
was a little more expensive, but—well, I made 
great balls!” 

“So did I. yy beether taught me to cut the 
cover from old t tops. Quarters, you know— 
pieces shaped like pieces of orange peel.” 

“Yes, I’ve made ’em that way, too, but sometimes 
we cut the leather in two dumb-bell-shaped pieces, 
like those balls in the window there. Then we 
sewed ’em with waxed thread.” 

“Say, I’m going to teach that boy of mine to 
make a baseball. There are some things abso- 
lutely moqecnaty tos Soares education. Good-by!” 

“Good-by! suppose I shall see you at the 
directors’ meeting at four?” 
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MAPLE-SUGAR THAT WAS. 


any a New Englander brought up in the 
M country has passed a confectionery store in 
the city where he has been exiled, and has 
stopped to look at the cakes of brown sugar with 
scalloped edges, ingenuously marked, “ Maple- 
Sugar.” No doubt he has wished that the sign 
told the truth, and has gone on his way, shaking 
his head and remembering the time when real 
maple-sugar was plenty in his father’s house. 


The method of making maple-sugar, the days 
and nights in the woods, the Selling down of the 








sap—all this hearty good story has been told many 
times, and there is nothing to add. But there are 
wo aspects of the difference between the old 
sugar and the new which are not so generally 


nown. 

In the old days maple-sugar was not simply an 
abundant luxury; it was anecessity. And strange 
as it seems to us, the luxury was cane-sugar, such 
as we buy now for a few cents a pound. 

Before the time of modern manufacture and 
cheap freights, ‘‘store sugar’ was expensive in 
the North, and especially in the country. Many an 
old New Englander grew up without any sugar 
except that which was manufactured in his back 
yard. Maple-sugar was, then, to the Northern 
countryman a necessity, like potatoes and ham. 
It was only when white sugar became a common 
commodity the world over that the making of 
maple-su became a sort of special industry to 
supply a confection for city markets, and a part 
of the stock of that thick manufactured stuff sold 
in bottles as maple-sirup. 

Another change k place in the manufacture 
of real maple-su which no doubt has robbed 
it of some of its old flavor. Instead of the wooden 
spiles driven into the trees to ney the sap, iron 
ones are now used, and instead of a hollowed half- 
log to catch the sap, the modern maple-sugar- 
maker uses an iron pail. This may seem like an 
improvement, and the same old sap, of course, 
flows into these modern receptacles. But it may 
be that maple sap, like other delicate fluids, takes 
part of its flavor from the vessel that holds it. 

In boiling down the sap sheet-iron pans are used 
in place of the old generous kettle. And there is 


a complex ipe apparatus through which the 
sap passes os the storing tank to the warming- 
an. 
The sirup of to-day, made in the wholesale 
fashion of all modern food production, is light in 
color, thin and clear, and has not that smell and 


taste of the woods which belonged to that made in 
the cruder way. 


THE DAYS 
By Frank 
Walcott Hutt 


0 many gray-robed days have passed, you say; 
Passed and repassed, like monks that may not 
know 
And may not share your grief—with hoods drawn 
low, 
And pausing not, and looking neither way. 


But what of that if now and then you’ve met 
Glad days not bound to silence, that have heard, 
And that have whispered some enduring word 

That spurred you on, and caused you to forget? 


THE MINISTER’S DIVIDENDS. 


t was a queer couple, says a preacher in a 
| Massachusetts town, that drove up to the 

parsonage door. She was tall and angular, a 
typical “old maid”; he was short, fat and jolly, 
with a sort of David Harum look about his eyes. 
He had a snug farm, well kept and paid for; and 
she was known as a neat, industrious woman, who 
had brought up a family of children left orphans 
by the death of her sister. 


Sard Cooper assisted the woman from the wagon 
as handily as he could with his stiff arm and stiffer 
knee. She waited while he hitched his horse, and 
together they entered the parsonage. 

Reckon you can_ guess what we’re here for, 
arson,” he said. “My sister Jane, who has kept 
ouse for me nigh on to th years, died last 

winter, and it’s been lonesome for me and the cows 
and pij since. Miss Jones, here, has hovered 
them chickens of her sister’s until they’ve got from 
under her wings and gone to town. Now ’tain’t 
far cross-lots from my farm to hers, and we 
concluded that she can run my house, and I can 
run her farm, and it would be better for both farm 
and house. So we thought we’d just drive over 
and get you to hitch us up for a span. I’m 4 
to be good to her and provide everything nec’sary, 
and she’s going to be to me and take care 0’ 
me. So whenever you’re ready, go ahead, only 
make it short.” 

The concenony passed without special incident. 
After Sard had administered a sounding smack on 
Nancy’s cheek, he turned to me and said, ‘Wal, 
parson, what do I owe ye?” 

™ i said, “you can give me whatever you 
choose,” and I added, with a smile, “Give me what 
you think she is w ou.” 

In an instant his Yankee love for a trade came 
to the front, and fishing an old-fashioned copper 
cent out of his pocket, he said, “Parson, I reckon 
I won’t be stuck very bad if I give you that to 
begin with. If I find she’s worth more, why, 
you’ll hear from me again.” 

He had the best of me; there was nothing more 
to be said. I made the entry of the wedding in 
my perme record, and wrote against it, “Fee, one 
cent.” 





A year from that day Cooper drove into the yard 
with a cord of fine hickory wood. 

“You remember what I told ye when I gave ye 
that cent? The woman’s doing well, so I thought 
I'd give ye a dividend.” 

The following anniver he drove into the barn 
with a ton of hay, and said, “’Nother dividend, 
parson. The wife is allright.” 

Every anniversary of the wedding during my 
pastorate another dividend found its way to the 
a. So in the end my one cent became my 

iggest fee. 
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LINCOLN AND RAIL-SPLITTING. 


ihe Boston Republic lately printed some 

| reminiscences of the Hon. John Conness, 

United States Senator from California from 

1863 to 1869, and the sole survivor of the eight 

pall-bearers at the funeral of Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Conness, who is now a resident of Boston, 

attacked one well-rooted tradition. ‘Lincoln was 

not a rail-splitter,” he said. ‘He once told me he 
never split a rail in his life. 


“T recall distinctly the occasion on which Lincoln 
told me about the rail-splitting. I was at the 
White House one morning by See, dis- 
cussing some official matter, and by degrees our 
conversation drifted into other channels. John 
Hay, then the assistant secretary, came in for a 
second with some papers, among which was one of 
the weeklies of the day with some picture or 
statement referring to the ‘Illinois Rail-Splitter.’ 

“*Do you know, Conness,’ said Mr. Lincoln to 
me, ‘there isn’t a word of truth in this rail-splitting 
business, not a word; and yet what am I to do 
about it? The day after I was nominated I was 
standing on the front porch of my house, and the 
people were coming up to congratulate me, and 

arading by, some of them actually carrying on 

eir shoulders the rails which 1 was suppos 
have split. 

“*T was much confused and troubled, and did 
not know exactly what I could do about it. My 
impulse was to tell them, but then, I thought, 
here were masses of men taking their own means 
of expressing their yremre at my nomination, 
and I asked myself if I should dampen the ardor 
of my supporters on the very threshold of the 











, or let it go on and treat it as a means 


campai 

or incident in our election. 

. “*Then all of a sudden there occurred to me a 
about an old farmer who lived up near 

id when I was a boy. He was an old 

bachelor, and didn’t have much of a farm, and was 


a peculiar chap. Farm-hands didn’t like to work 
for him, and he used to have a lot of trouble getting 


them. 
“<Finally he got one, a’ good, hard-working 
fellow, who was a great help to him, and who 
ee ge longer than any of the others. This fellow 
had only one fault, he used to love to sing. He 
sang all the time about the house and when he 
was working in the field. 

“*By and by the old farmer got so that the 
singing disturbed him considerable. So he called 
u e man and said, “Look here, John, you must 
stop this singing. It’s really more than I ean 
stand. Don’t let me hear you again.” 

“*John went out and tried silence for a couple 
of days, but one morning the old farmer found a 
note from him saying, “Have gone to hoe where I 
can sing.” So, Conness, I just thought I’d let ’em 


sing.’” 

the real value of the tradition lies in its clear 
assertion of the fact that Lincoln was one of the 
humble peepse who grew to high estate. That is 
true, and because the tradition put the truth in a 
form that every one could grasp, it has survived. 


* © 


A SLAVE OF CUSTOM. 


© have a servant so industrious as to inter- 

| fere with all chance of comfort was the 

unfortunate experience of Mr. Portman, 

who lived in Africa, and is the author of “Station 

Studies.” Buttons that disappeared one day were 

replaced before the dawn of another in entirely 

inapposite spots. New flannel shirts were shrunk 

by unnecessary washing until they were past all 
service. 


The trouble was, writes Mr. Portman, that 
nothing could stem the flow of his good intentions. 
I had only, for instance, to leave my lodgings for 
a few moments to find on my return my camp- 
bedstead carefully folded up in one corner of the 
room, the mattress db ets forming a neat 
roll in another, and any clothes which I had 
happened to leave about snatched away for wash- 
ing. It matteyed nothing that I wished to lie 
down on the bed, use 
my siesta and change into the clothes; all this lay 
outside Hamis’s view of his duty. 

Nothing would induce him to swerve from his 
unvarying rule of life, nor any remonstrance gain 

nse but the three words, delivered with 
smile at my ignorance, “It is custom.” 


the mattress to encourage 


a pit 

“Custom,” for example, decreed that he should 
sprinkle water on the veranda at daybreak to lay 

e dust. It mattered nothing that a flood of rain 
had been pouring all — and had removed all 
possibility of dust for hours to come; custom 
still had its way, and the stones were sprinkled 
according to rule. ° 

Custom bade him bring me a cup of tea before I 
rose. I did not want it, and told him so day after 
day; but weeks passed before I mana: pre- 
vent his bringing it. In accordance with custom 
he daily seized my bed, beans. and all the under- 
clothing on which he could lay his hands, and 
spread them on the patch of grass or, worse still, 
on the wall surrounding it. But custom hardl 
ever reminded him that if rain fell they woul 
pees get wet; and as rain-storms in Africa are 
| resemble waterspouts in volume and 


April showers in frequency, the chances of my 
having a dry by the evening soon grew to be 
very small. 
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TO HIM THAT HATH. 


hilanthropy and “business” are rather curi- 
P ously related in the minds of some people, 

as the Lewjston Journal suggests by an 
anecdote of a Maine farmer. He lived at Cape 
Elizabeth, and when he went to Portland he inva- 
riably favored certain friends with samples of his 
produce. 


Perhaps it only “happened so,” but anyway 
these friends were always well to do, and Mr. 
Lufkin never unhitched the old horse to drive 
home without ay tucked pway in the wagon, 
pe neem to return fully as valuable as his tribute 
of vegetables, if not more so. 

The neighbors, noticed that he always left his 
little remembrances with people who were “well 
fixed.” So one day, when eggs were away up in 
to town with a lot of 


rice, and he was startin 
end, some one said to 


resh ones for a certain 
him curiously $ 
“Why don t you give those eggs to some poor 


“Q-ho,” said Mr. Lufkin, easily, “poor people 
gen't afford to eat eggs at this time of Fear!’ Rags 
s ” 


* 


HIS NARROW ESCAPE. 


ihe late Denis J. Swenie, for many years chief 

of the Chicago fire department, was known 

over all the United States as one of the most 

successful of fire-fighters. He never asked his 

men to take any risks that he was not willing to 

take himself, and he was covered with the scars 

of wounds received in the performance of his 
duty. 

A fierce fire broke out in the down-town district 
one day, and as usual, he was one of the first to 
appear on the scene. It was a stubborn blaze 
and while the firemen were fighting it from a point 
of vantage there was an explosion that blew the 
chief and several of his men out through an open 
doorway. A moment later the roof fell in. The 
chief picked himself up from the sidewalk. Half 
his hair was singed off, his face was blackened 
and covered with scratches and bruises, both 
hands were bleeding, and he limped as he hunted 
for his helmet. 

“Boys,” he said, “we got away from there just 
in time. If we had stayed in that room a second 
longer we might have got hurt.” 


® © 


JUDGMENT RESERVED. 


udge Greene of San Francisco was once trying 

a case in which one of the attorneys was a 

bright, although not well-educated, Irish- 
man. The Salt Lake City Tribune says that the 
court ruled against the lawyer on several points in 
a manner which the lawyer regarded as arbitrary, 
and finally, just as another decision was to be 
made, he rose and said: 

“I hope your honor will not decide against me 
on this point until he has read the following sec- 
tion from ‘Browney on Frauds.’ ” 

“What did you say was the name of the author- 
ity?” inquired the judge. 

“Browney, your honor—B-r-0-w-n-e, Browney.” 

“My name,” said the judge, with a smile, “is 
spelled G-r-e-e-n-e. How would you pronounce 

at—Greene, or Greeney?” 

“I shall reserve my judgm 





ent on that, your 


honor,” replied the attorney, “until the court has 
rendered a decision on the point now before it.” 
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BY CAROLYN WELLS. 


n bonny England, centuries ago, 
Two royal children scampered to and fro. 





, “Nay,” 
we I like it not. 


In a fair garden, where the cypress-trees 
Swayed softly in the gentle summer breeze, 
Where fountains plashed and peacocks strutted gay, 


Se This flower-faced maid and sturdy lad would play. 


a@aAanadn 


A mimic school was oft their merry game; 

The little lass portrayed a scowling dame. 
Demurely quoth she: “Prince, hast conned thy task? 
Come, canst thou answer questions I shall ask?” 
guoth the lad, ‘such study irketh me. 

Some day a king I'll be! 


Sana 


“With jeweled scepter, and brave robe impearled, 


My kingdom shall be finest in the world!” 
The little maid glanced upward from her book, 





And at the lad her rosy finger shook. 
“An thou'rt to be a king,” quoth she, “tis well 
Kingdom and scepter thou shouldst learn to spell.” 


\e, ———— 


WHEN THE BISHOP CAME. 


BY EMMA 


were just home from the mountains, 

where we had been all summer. Cook 

had left, and mama hadn’t found 

another, when papa got a letter from 
Bishop Roscoe, saying that he and his wife 
would be here that day. 

Mama said she felt as if she should fly; but 
papa said not to mind, and they must take us 
as we were. Mama wanted papa to take them 
up to the hotel to dinner, but papa wouldn’t. 
He thought, as he was the rector, it wouldn’t 
look very hospitable. Mama said well, she’d do 
the best she could, but would have to give us 
our dinner by ourselves as she couldn’t wait on 
so many. 

We peeped round the corner of the house to 
see them come, and Roger whispered: 

‘“‘O my! He has a little dog!’’ 

It was just the cutest little terrier you ever 
saw. We said we’d like some fun with that 
dog. We found out afterward he was carrying 
it to his little grandson. 

The program was for us to stay out in the 
back yard, or go in up-stairs the back way very 
still, and when they were through dinner we 
were going to have ours in the kitchen. Mama 
wanted to have everything nice and quiet, and 
there was sure to be a commotion where we 
were, 

We knew by the clatter of the dishes that they 
were eating dinner, and May said: 

‘* Let’s tiptoe softly into the kitchen, and see 
if the door’s open through the pantry way, so’s 
we can peep in.’’ 

The rest of us said, ‘‘All right! Let’s!’’ 
Only Bertha and Lill were afraid mama 
wouldn’t like it. 

I said, ‘‘ Nonsense! We’re not going to do 
anything but just see.’’ 

**Maybe the door isn’t open, anyway,’’ May 
said; but it was—just ajar. 

We took turns in peeping, and that little 
terrier was lying on the floor, close to the bishop. 

When we got back to the kitchen Roger pro- 


posed getting his tame rat—only we hadn’t | 








c DOWD. 


tamed it yet—and holding it up to the crack of 
the door, just to see if that dog would spy it. 

Lill said he must not, for perhaps the dog 
would kill it; and anyway mama wouldn’t 
like it, and it was wrong to peep in, anyway. 

Roger promised to hold Jetty fast by the 
tail, and if the dog noticed it he could shut 
the door right to, and nobody’d be the wiser. 

But Roger didn’t intend to have Jetty 
killed, he said; he was going to train him to 
do tricks like the rat we saw at the show. 
He just wanted to see if the dog was any 
good. My, but he found out! 

We all stood by the pantry door,—the one into 
the kitchen,—where we could see just a little, 
and ready to rush if anything happened. 

Roger tiptoed along, holding Jetty by the tail. 
Mama/’s back was to the door, so she couldn’t 
see us; but I mistrust papa knew we were there, 
for once he looked that way, and his eyes 
twinkled. Well, Roger hadn’t any more’n 
dangled that rat in front of the door than he 
and the dog spied each other, and if Jetty didn’t 
double up and bite Roger! You’d better b’lieve 
he let go that tail in a hurry, and cried out loud. 

The door didn’t get shut, and somehow or 
other into the dining-room scudded our big cat, 
Tommy, after the rat, and the terrier rushed for 
Tommy, and then didn’t they go it round that 
table! The bishop’s wife screamed, and so did 
mama, and they both got up in chairs, and 
Roger was screaming, ‘‘O-o0-0-w!’’ and shaking 
his hand up and down—it hurt so! Papa was 
laughing. I never saw him laugh so in my life, 
and the bishop was trying to get hold of the 
dog. I happened to think of the nice, quiet 
dinner mama wanted, and I thought I should 
ery. 
Well, Jetty got away somehow, and we haven’t 
seen him since, and that’s one thing mama’s 
glad of; and we finally managed to shut the 


| door between the terrier and Tommy, and after 


a while things calmed down. 
But we’ve changed our minds about the 
bishop—he can laugh! 


——_$_<_yIe—_—_—_— 
HOW TOM TOOK CARE OF HIS SISTER. 


BY ALIX THORN. 


om and Molly were visiting Aunt Carrie, 

on the large farm near the Hudson. 

From the big piazza they could look 

down on the broad, shining river. 

Sometimes little sailboats flew by, or a beauti- 

ful yacht, and now and then a large steamer 

Sending out white rings from her tall smoke- 

Stacks. And when they grew tired of watching 

the river, there was the orchard, where low- 
branching trees made beautiful playhouses. 

Ten-year-old Tom was very fond of his little 





sister. She was only six, and Tom felt quite 
like a big brother, and would often tell her that 
nothing could hurt her when he was near. And 
trusting little Molly believed all he said, and 
admired him with all her heart. But very soon 
he had a chance to show his bravery. One day 
the children, going to the orchard, passed a 
meadow where several horses were feeding. 
Now Molly was afraid of loose horses, they 
looked so big and strange without their harness. 
‘*Tom,’’ she said, ‘‘ Tom, just s’posin’ those 
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horses should jump over the fence into the road 
where we are! What should we do, Tom?” 

**Pooh!’’ said he, bravely. ‘‘Girls do get 
seared the easiest! Why, I’d chase ’em away. 
I’d frighten ’em like anything. I ain’ta bit 
afraid of horses. I’d —’’ 


Just at this moment one of the horses leaped | 


lightly over the fence, and the others followed 
his example. 

Molly screamed, so did Tom; but brave little 
Molly stood her ground and raised her broad- 
brimmed hat wildly at them, and they cantered 


swiftly away, doubtless wondering what that | 
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CRAWN BY HARRIET ROOSEVELT RICHARDS. 


small girl meant by her strange actions. And 
Tom, the valiant, where was he? On the very 
top of a high fence near by he clung, not daring 
to look for Molly, too frightened to call out 

“Why, Tom,’’ said Molly, ‘‘the horses are 
all gone! You can come down now.’’ 

It was a very humble little boy who followed 
his sister to the house, but Molly, loyal little 
| soul! said never a word about her own bravery, 
and arranged her large family of dolls tenderly 
in an armchair in a corner of the piazza. 
As for Tom, he only said, ‘‘ Molly, I guess after 
this you’ll have to take care of me.’’ 


a SR 
NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. 
HIDDEN RIVERS. 


Oh, what a garden! Nothing but weeds, no 
bittersweet, and only one rose in each bed. Im- 


merse your watering-can in the stream, and | 
sprinkle this ragged-robin or that Merode rose or | 


these asters. Oh, see Tom and grandma in the 
honeysuckles! Be careful, Tom; big bees are 
there. It is your duty never to run such risks. 
Now James has thrust his naked foot into the 
deep mud! He is neither seraph nor angel. Oh, 
I owe him a punishment. I used to live near 
Kansas, but I came up latterly to try a place 
where sage-brush does not encumber land. Ah, 
I see our friends a yproaching! Major White is 
walking, and the colonel’s on a black horse. He 
has a whip, and I dare declare he has put it to 
fine use. 
2. 


SYLLABLE PUZZLE. 
Fill each syllable blank with the name of a color. 


Little Betty ——ing who lived in ——ing was 
sent to the corner grocery to buy ——ing and 
— ing and ——ing. As she was such a dear little 
girl, the good-na’ ured grocer gave her a fine 
— ing. On her way home she stopped at another 
shop to get some ——ing done. 


3. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
Once on a time my whole was known 
In lonely first to dwe 
My second saw him there, ‘and half 
His misery cannot te ii. 
I tried his wretchedness to third, 
But he his poverty preferred. 
I. 
my first is a fish you surely know; 
fly second’s a fish as well; 
My whole—well, that’s a fish, also; 
There’s nothing more to tell. 


4, 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Fill the blanks in each couplet with the same 
letters transposed. 

The young artist has some ——, I hear. 

Yes, but it is still ear. 

Through the meadow the school —— wan- 

dered home ; 





By the side of the —— he loved to roam. 

I held my —— as I watched with fright 
‘he —— dive from a dizzy height. 

I sadly —— from Lorraine, 

As she had to — on the evening train. 

Maude has a —— in her chin; 


But how she —— when she came in. 
The schoolboy cut —— in roguish glee, 
But he found himself in a , you see, 
If any one —— my private room 

1 will —— it and seal his doom. 

What beautiful —— span this gate! 
You may — far to find its mate. 








| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Frank, Alfred, Egbert, Herbert, William, 


Amos, Andrew, Norman, John, Ethan, Evan, 
Abel, Elmer, Horace, Edwin, The odore, Erie, 
Giles, Bela, Stephen, Owen, Martin, Arthur, 


Leander, Ernest, 
George, Daniel. 


Herman, Justin, Gerard, 





2. Rodent, parent, penseen, patent, potent, 
tangent, pungent, cogent. 
3. CRAMPS 
RETIRE 
ATTAIN 
MIASMA 
PRIMER 
SENARY 
4.1. Pan, sigh—pansy. 2. Dupe, lie, Kate— 
duplicate. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


not 
There are almost daily reports of 
encounters between insurgent bands and ‘Turkish 


MACEDONIAN SITUATION does 


To Mz 
improve. 


soldiers, or of the murder of Christians by 
Mussulmans, or of Mussulmans by Christians. 
A new complication has arisen through the 
killing of the Russian consul at Mitrovitza by 
an Albanian sentry. The Albanians were in- 
censed by the appointment of the consul, and 
even blew up a portion of the railway-track to 
prevent him from reaching Mitrovitza. Russia 
insisted on the execution of the assassin, and is 
reported to have made other demands upon the 
Turkish government, 
ne Paciric CABLE.— Cable operators, 
carpenters and electricians have left San 
Francisco for Midway Island and Guam, where 
they are to establish quarters for landing- 
stations of the Pacific cable of the Commercial 
Cable Company. ‘The line is to be extended 
from Honolulu to Manila, the work beginning 
at Manila; and the company hopes to complete 
it in season to celebrate the Fourth of July by 
transmitting the first message between Manila 
and the United States. 
MERICAN MISSIONARIES in the Caroline 
Islands report interference with their work 
by the German authorities. A German war- 
ship is reported to have visited the island of 
Ruk and carried off to Ponape, 300 miles 
distant, the graduating class of the native 
training - school for teachers and preachers 
carried on by the missionaries. The students 
were charged with preaching against the Ger- 
man government, and the trouble seems to have 
arisen in part from recent orders making 
German the official language in the islands. 
The State Department has asked an explana- 
tion of the German government, which will 
doubtless be given as soon as the facts can be 
ascertained. The Caroline Islands were a 
possession of Spain until 1899, when they were 
sold to Germany. = 
HE WHEAT-CROP.— The government’s 
April estimate of the condition and promise 
of the winter wheat-crop points to a larger 
crop than has ever been harvested. The crop 
was not past all possibility of injury when the 
facts on which the estimate is based were 
gathered, but it has happened only four times 
during the last 20 years that the April esti- 
mates were not pretty well borne out by the 
results. The exceptional years were 1885, 1888, 
1895 and 1899, when drought, unseasonable 
cold, or violent alternations of heat and cold 
wrought havoc with the crop after the April 
estimates were made. 
Great SHip LAUNCHED. — The steel 
cargo and passenger steamship Minnesota, 
built at New London, Connecticut, for the 
Great Northern Steamship Company, was 
launched April 16th. She is the largest vessel 
of any kind constructed in the United States, 
and the largest cargo-carrier in the world. The 
Minnesota and her sister ship, the Dakota, 
which is to be launched in about two months, 
will each carry 280,000 barrels of flour. The 
ships are built for the Pacific carrying service. 
HE Irish LAND Bru. — The national 
convention, called by the United Irish 
League to consider the new land bill, met at 
Dublin April 16th and 17th. The convention, 
by a unanimous vote, accepted enthusiastically 
the general principles of the bill, and discussed 
amendments which the Irish members of 
Parliament will offer. The convention also 
adopted a resolution declaring that the Irish 
nation will never be satisfied until it obtains a 
full measure of self-government. 


EUROPEAN LEAGUE against American 

products was seriously discussed at the 
meeting of the International Agricultural Con- 
gress at Rome last month. It was proposed by 
the German agrarians to grant special rebates 
on goods imported from central European coun- 
tries, and to apply a discriminating tariff to 
imports from the United States and the British 
colonies. The proposition was opposed by 
French and Italian delegates, and action on it | 
was postponed until the congress of 1904. 
TT Yaout “SHAMROCK III.” DisMASTED. 

Sir Thomas Lipton’s new yacht, Shamrock 
ITT., was dismasted in a squall off Weymouth, 
England, April 17th. Her steel mast, as it fell 
over the side, carried several of the crew and 
all the gear and canvas overboard. One man 
was drowned, and several persons, including Sir 








JESS THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Thomas, were bruised. The accident is the | 
fourth of the kind that has happened to cup | 
yachts within four years. The mast of the 
Columbia was snapped off in 1899, and the 
Constitution and Shamrock ITI. came to grief 
in the same way in 1901. The hull of the 
Shamrock III. was not injured, and it is 
thought that she will be ready for the races in 
August. 


9 100 all ven Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
STAMPS i Mexico. santa, eke Brest, Costa 
=e Turkey, Persia, Tuni -s 

0c. 1000 fine mixed, 2 More 60 
diff. U. S., 25¢. io wide "oY rae. 
Ch.A.Stegman,5941 41 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St. 
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ry: raised in 1 month, bring 
ba wy br ‘er market. Astonish- 





Porotite. sy for aie and 
te ds. Use your spare time profita- 
bly. Small space and capital. Here 
is aomeinine worth fools into. Facts 
given in our F BOOK re, “ How 

to Make Money idk oe 
Plymouth Rock cake Co., 
1A Friend St., Boston, 
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> Regal Shoes by Mail. 

) Over 220,000 men and women are regular 

) customers of our Mail Order De artment. 
One-fifth of one per cent. of gross sa ee repre- 

4 sents the number not Ley with first pair of 

? ghoes, Every customer is suited. We abso- 

) Jutely guarantee this. 

) Regals insure latest styles from Paris, 
Lon Dn and New York, in all standard leathers 
and Valvie Calf—a hew rous leather of 

’ which we have absolute control. 

we fe enuine Oak Bark Tanned sole leather 
egals go from ae to Consumer” 

y weltminating f .00 shoes for 

4 

( 
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ws 


we 


by mai 
% ‘4s exciusive storesin United States and Great 


Britain. 16 in New York City alon: 


REGAL ares 1398 COMPANY, 





Street, Bos 








IN CONVENTION. 
TEACHERS LEARN SOMETHING NOT IN THE 
CLASS BOOKS. 

A number of young women attending a teach- 
ers’ convention at Oklahoma City some time ago 
learned a valuable lesson in hygiene through a 
sister teacher who says: “About a year ago I 
had my first attack of poor health, and it seemed 
a terrible thing to me, for I had always been so 
well and strong. My stomach distressed me ter- 
ribly; it seemed as if it was raw, especially after 
breakfast, and it would burn and hurt me so I 
could not rest. I was soon convinced that it was 
caused by coffee-drinking, and at the request of a 
friend I gave up coffee and began to use Postum 
Coffee. 

“The change in my condition was something 
marvelous. I had actually given up teaching be- 
cause doctors were unable to help my stomach 
trouble, but since I quit coffee and used Postum 
my troubles have disappeared, and I have gone to 
teaching again. 

“Some time ago I attended a convention at 
Oklahoma City, and determined to have Postum 
at my boarding-house, where there were eight 
other teachers, four of them suffering from coffee 
sickness. My landlady did not make the Postum 
right, but I showed her how and we all found it 
delicious. We all drank it the rest of the time we 
were there, and the young ladies in question felt 
much better, and declared that their heads 
were much clearer for study and their general 
health much improved. I have their names if you 
care for them.” Names furnished by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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bar in 1874, | and Be ptm ~ ofholale 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Big Demand for Operators 
Unable to fill all calls for operators, 
Total Cost—tuition (telegraphy re 
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Catalogue fee INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 











4 feet twisted line; 

FISHING TACKLE. ™% feet braided line; 

ted hooks; third dozen single and th — dozen 

double vanell hooks; lfish stringer. Retail price $1.00. 

sy3 ar Re OOS ) cts., or 100 assorted hooks br 20 ‘fe 
Y CO., Lock Box 168, ROCHESTER, N 
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ELASTIC STOCKINGS Heav Pore 
-. - 


Heavy Silk, $2.45 Supporters. Six di 
ferent styles. heer Linen from $3.75 to $4.50. Heavy 


= oe $4.50 to 





STIL YOU'VE SEEN 
OUR STYL 
AND PRICES. 
Catalogue FREE upon request. 


Large Descriptive 
Bishop Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








STAM M ERI N PAY WHEN CURED. 

Not a cent in advance. We 

have so much confidence in our method that we e 

this great offer to every person afflicted with defective 

specs free book which explains orvess- 
thing and tells how to get our complete treatment free. 

Private instruction. Full rs oy rates in Ma: lay 
and June. DODGE SCHOOL, 107 8. Main 8t., Brighton, 





BANKING BY MATII.. 
An absolutely safe and convenient method of 
laying aside a itearn f of yo earnings regularly 
wi may Bae Bes earn for Bae = ie your aoa 
3-B: 


4% INTEREST 22:3: 


BP compoun - 
semi- 

Fz out Stem 

Bonds. Our ba 
pcce mee the country p* “ Ban ki: by 2.” 
rite for z an kin fai 
THE DERAL TRU Ust C Cok PANY. 
Capital $1,500,000 Gievelante 0. Banks.” 


pn ET on 
up. Better than Stocks and 
is one of the largest and 











BASE BALL 
Supplies direct to Clubs 
and Players at 
Lowest Wholesale Prices 
Balls, Bats, Sloves, Masks 


UONIF ORMS. 
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CAPS AND GOWN 


are now used by 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 
ACADEMIES, 
NORMAL cng 


Outfits sold $3.50 to $8.00 
Rented for Aa tag $1. 50. 
Bulletin gud Gaqngses on re- 








quest. HE, ve name of 
school. Shipp from Albany : 
or Chicago. f 


’ COTRELL & LEONARD, 5 
480-484 Broadway, Albany, 'N. igh, 





$6.00. Fit and quality guaranteed. Illus. | 
PRANK W. GORSE CO. Mfrs. Highlandville, Mass. 


For a beautiful 
finish for walls and ceilings, 
delicate and decorative in tone, free from 

arsenic to be breathed in while asleep, for 
a durable and economical finish, whic "you 
or your painter can apply, get ‘ ‘Muresco.’ 
Does not peel, crack or rub off, and is fire- 
proof. Applied to new or old plaster and 
over brick, wood or metal. Made in white, 
fourteen tints and twelve colors. 

Ask dealer for color card and novelty or write to us. 


B. Moore & Co, $39 None se a: 
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Beautifies the teeth, hard- 
ens the gums, sweetens the 
breath. Preserves as well 
as beautifies the teeth. 
Comes in neat, handy metal 
boxes. No powder to 
scatter, no liquid to 
spill or to stain gar- 


25 Cents 
Atall Druggists. 
C.H. STRONG & CO., Proprietors, 





Wemalnag Ity of fi 
pecialty o itting 


clubs. 
Base Ball, Tennis, Golf, 
Goods Store in the Centra 


sire eeLareps e,crualog, No, 44) F Ky. 
One Year’s Music Free 


We will ship a Cornish 
Organ or a Cornish Piano 
anywhere upon the distinct 
understanding that if it is 
not entirely as represented 
after twelve months’ use, 
we will take it back and 
pay carriage both ways— 


This is the 
CORNISH PLAN 


' Our large souvenir cat- 

2 alogue explains our 
unique method fully—it 
will be sent free to any- 
body upon request. With the catalogue 
we present four embossed pianos in min- 





















iature—the most costly advertisement ever | 


offered to the public. Write to-day. 
organs $25 anpup. pianos $155 ano vp. 
CORNISH CO., Washington, N. J. 








doz. assorted hooka, 

and }¢ doz. sinkers. END 5 DEP 
ance, $2.00 and express c 

factory and equal to fishing outfits aosit te dad, MGeciend 

otherwise we will refund your 50c. 

which quotes exact f: 


Order 
prices on fishin tackle, 
nets,seines, tents 1 kinds, 


men’s goods of 


FISHERMAN’ § OUTFIT *22 


doz. assorted fii lsoft rubber frog. 1 spring hook 
Posi eit. re we will send the outfit b: 

express agent after outfit is examined pod fou’ 

sell at 85.00 up, 

ay or write for our 


A high. le outfit for all 
kinds of fishing, re | 
of afine hexagonal 3-join 
full uiekel = mounted split 
bamboo rod, 


1 trolling 8) 
express 
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m, 1 six-foot 
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150-806 WEST MADISON 
STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





“World” Brand Silverware. 


The kind that carries one-half more silver than 


standard silver plate. 


Have you seen it yet? 


If not, and 


if you enjoy seeing something beautiful, ask your dealer to 


show you this silver Carving Set. 


This trade-mark is on the blade. eg 


The price is no greater than for ordinary silverware. 
Catalogue “‘A”’ sent FREE. 


THE AMERICAN SILVER CO., Bristol, Conn. 











Chicago, U. S. A. 
i UNCTUREPROO 
SELF-HEALING Bi TIRES 


E/NAILS.TACHS AND GLASS,WILL NOT LET THE AIR OUT. 


ion anywhere. Be 
paid ont, when cash 
alog free, with descrip- 











Don’t 


Slip! Longer! 








—” . 
Foster Rubber Heel 


and Sole—made in men’s and women’s sizes—are 

elastic, and make walking easy. No holes to wip 
dirt. Our Friction Plug Geuseh, 

prevents af pping and outwears three of any 

ner kind your shoeman or dealer ont have 
t you want . 


ORDER BY MAIL. 
Fetal Sat at Sees 
Rip. 35 cents pair. "Btate = is’ 

ELASTIC TIP COMPANY, 
370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


























Purifies the 
blood and 
gibes bigor 





Rootbeer 


A package makes five gallons. Sold 
everywhere, or sent by mail on receipt, 
of 25 cents. 
cnannea 5 Eg. mag COMPANY, 
Malvern, Pa. 


























LAss THAT WiLL Nor CRAcCK.—A new 
kind of glass that resists great heat as 
well as sudden changes of temperature is made 
from Brazilian quartz pebbles. The pebbles 
are heated red-hot and then thrown into dis- 
tilled water. The purest pieces are next 
selected, and. welded with the oxyhydrogen 
blow pipe into long stems like knitting-needles, 
from which glass vessels of any shape can be 
made. At present the quartz glass is chiefly 
employed for making laboratory apparatus. 
Into a test-tube made in this way a white-hot 
coal can be dropped without breaking it. 
Vessels of other forms can be heated white-hot 
and then plunged into cold water without 
cracking. a 
EW ELEcTRIC HEATING APPARATUS.— 
An English invention for the use of a 
current of electricity instead of steam to heat a 
radiating surface consists of a layer of powdered 
carbon, placed between enameled iron plates, 
and kept in position with asbestos cardboard. 
This constitutes the radiator, into which are 
led three copper strips, one at the center and 
one at each end, and a continuous current of 
electricity is passed from the center strip to the 
end strips. With a current of eight amperes, 
at 200 volts, a heating surface of 25 square 
feet can be kept at an average temperature of 
190° Fahrenheit. 


OLID TIRES ON AUTOMOBILES.—On ac- 
count of the frequent repairs required by 
the pneumatic tires of heavy automobiles and 
their great cost, the experiment of substituting 
solid tires on the rear wheels has recently been 
made, and one of the results shown is an 
increase of tractive power in climbing hills. 
It is said that hills which could not be climbed 
by a vehicle having a complete set of pneumatic 
tires were surmounted by the same machine 
after solid tires had been put on the rear 
wheels. At the same time the vibration was 
not increased to an uncomfortable degree. 
HE TELEGRAPH - PLANT.— Prof. J. C. 
Bose recently presented to the Linnean 
Society in London the results of experiments 
which show that the pe- 
culiar movements of the 
leaflets of the so-called 
“telegraph-plant’’ are due 
to an electric disturbance 
travelling as a “current 
of action ’’ in the plant. 
Each leaf consists of a 
large terminal] leaflet and 
two smaller lateral ones. 
The lateral leaflets spon- 
taneously rise and fall like the arms of a sema- 
phore, the period of a complete movement being 
about three and a half minutes. Hence the 
name of the plant, which is a species of des- 
modium, or tick-trefoil, native to the East 
Indies, but easily cultivable in conservatories. 
EGETABLE SILK OF PARAGUAY.—There 
abounds in Paraguay a tree, growing to 
the stature of an ordinary chestnut-tree, from 
which a kind of vegetable silk is obtained. 
Consul Ruffin at Asuncion says he believes it 
can be woven into threads, but the chief use at 
present suggested for it is in stuffing cushions 
and quilts, for which purpose it appears to be 
well adapted on account of its extreme light- 
ness. When removed from the bolls, which are 
six inches in length and about four and a half 
inches in diameter, the substance resembles a 
glossy down. 





AFETY-LAMP LIGHTED BY BACTERIA.— 

A new form of safety-lamp, giving no heat 
and possessing no flame, has been invented by 
Prof. Hans Molisch, and described before the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences, but it may not 
prove commercially successful. It consists of a 
glass jar lined with a compound of saltpeter 
and gelatine, in which a colony of luminous 
bacteria is caused to develop. Such a lamp 
gives a bluish-green light, sufficient to render 
coarse print legible, and to make faces recog- 
nizable at two yards’ distance, and the lumi- 
nosity lasts for several days. 


INGULARLY PRESERVED COoOINS.— Some 
15 years ago a Virginia gentleman pur- 


chased in Alexandria, Egypt, from a native who | 


had found it in the wall of a building broken 
during a conflagration, what appeared to be a 
mass of corroded copper weighing 20 pounds. 
It was kept as a hearth ornament, until recently 
it was found to consist of about 500 Roman 
coins, struck in the days of the early Czwsars. 


Professor Dunnington of the University of | 
Virginia finds that the coins contain one part of | 
silver to four of copper, but when dipped in acid | 


a part of the copper disappears, leaving a silvery 
surface, which “wears” as a white metal. He 
believes the coins passed for silver. The mass 
had become encrusted with a double skin of 
malachite and of red oxide of copper, and re- 
markable changes had gone on within, although 
the lettering and the dates remained legible. 











ASTHMA [oiler tree.’ St Visvus, Buttalo, N.Y. 


0 Your Children would 
Enjoy this. 










for the children, We build 
the correct vehicles in 
this class, pony carts, 
governess cars, etc. Unusually clever in conception, beautifully 
comfortable, possess the style and distinction of the English traps. 
Write for booklet showing s vast variety of special light horse vehicles. Farr, 


WALBORN & RICKER, Dept. D, SAINT PARIS, OHIO. 


A 50 Cent Hat 
BY MAIL 


This hatin either style of finish 
sent post-paid on receipt of so 
cents in cash, postal order or 
back if not 
e refer to the 
First National Bank of Middle- 
town, N. Y. Send for cata- 
In smooth finish. Colors: logue for other Men's and 
Black, Brown and Steel. Boy's hats, 
MIDDLETOWN HAT CoO., 


72 MILL ST., MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of 
simplicity. Any boy or girl 
can fly it. Tandems delight 
both young and old. 

Special Introductory Size 
yw mail, 10c., 3 for 25e. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 

Machine Co., 
remont, Ohio. 





MEN’S HAT NO. 1. 
In soft rough finish. Colors: satisfactory. 


stamps. Mone 


Grey Mix and Blk. Mix. 
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Weare content 


with a small profit 

on Radcliffe Shoes and 
the dealer makes less profit 
than on any other shoe he 
could sell at the same price. 
That is why they 
save you 
money. 


Shoes 
for Women 
$ 2.50 


Equal in quality, style and comfort 
to any $3.50 shoe. One pair will con- 
vince you of the truth of this, and 
make clear to you why Radcliffe 
Shoes have been so wonderfully Pop. 
ular with well-dressed women. If 
your dealer should not have them 
send us hisname. We will refer you 
to a dealer who has Radcliffe Shoes 
and send you a style book /ree. 

Radcliffe Shoe Dressing Keeps 

“ Life” in Leather—10 Cents. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY, 


A 
Dept. 16, Boston, Mass. 





No end of wholesome | 
pleasure in a little trap | 





| SE You can afford handsome Engraved Stationery 
if you buy from me. Send 2c. stamp for Sample 


nd 2 
ENGRA Book No.6, showing latest styles. $2 
buys 2 quires of finest _note-paper on 
STATIONERY which your name, address or Initial 
Monogram will be embossed from 

| | an engraved steel die Sivepeges to maten. Costs else- 


where $3.50 to $4.50. Equally 
Cards. SSROMUEY 


ow prices on Engraved 
, Stationer, 139 Fifth Ave., YORE. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and qty taught. Expen- 
ses low and can reduced one-half by 
working for board. Railroads 
give our graduates immediate 

employment and furnish free 

passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 

we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 



















“ That’s Meat and Drink To Me.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 








Prepared instantly in the home, office, 


or study. Excellent for business and 





professional people, and those troubled 
with impaired digestion. 

It is pure, rich milk and an extract 
\of choice malted grain condensed to 
powder form, ready in a moment by 
dissolving in water. No cooking is 
| required. 

SAMPLE FREE 


| Write for Shakespearean Booklet on Horlick’s Malted Milk Beverages 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


24 Farringion Road, London, Eng, 25 St. Peter Street, Montreal, Can. 


Fy Sick Stomachs 


RA/ 
Cm~aA 


If you are not using it, let 
us send you a trial package 





’ WV 4" 





Checks nausea and vomiting, relieves 
aching heads, cleans and refreshes the 
stomach ; has been successfully persuading 
lazy livers and sluggish bowels into healthy 
action for over 58 years. Warranted free 
| from narcotic drugs. 








At Druggists, 50c. and @1, or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO. “5. 55 New York 





NOB THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. S@peceuces 


is delicious, invigoratiug, nutritious. | 

















The 
Rubifoam is 
teeth, freedom from racking pains, and 
sweetness of breath. 
25 Cents Everywhere — Sample Vial Free. 


Look for this 
row in your dealer’s store 
if you would have others see 
that row of pearls in your mouth. 


reward for the daily use of 
beautiful and sound 





E. W. Hoyt & Company, Lowell, Mass. 
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Do Not Worry 


You can always 
have a good 
dessert if you 
use JELL-O — and it only takes /wo 
minutes to make it. The package 
contains everything—purest gelatine, 
sweetening and flavoring. Simply 
add boiling water and set to cool. 
It’s perfection. No trouble, less ex- 
pense. Tryit to-day. Flavors: Lemon, 
Orange, Strawberry and Raspberry. 
No dessert more attractive. 
At grocers everywhere. 10 cents. No additional expense. 
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We will send any bicycle to any address with the un- 
derstanding and reement that you can give it 10 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL and if you do not find it easier run- 
ning, handsomer, eronges better finished and equipped, 
more up to date and igher grade than any bicycle 
you can buy elsewhere at 85.00 to 815.00 more money, youcan 
return it (o us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
Buys our new HIGH GRADE i903 

$10 95 NEWTON BICYCLE, which we guar- 

. antee stronger. 
equipped; better frame, wheels, hubs and arings 
than you can get in gay other hd for less than 620.00. 
OUR 1903 NAPOLEON BICYCLE is priced at 
about ONE-HALF the lowest price asked by others. 
For Free Bicycle Catalogue, hundreds of price surprises 
in bicycles and supplies, our Free Trial and Guarantee 
Proposition and our Most Astonishing Offer, mention 
A 


onpanien SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., sulonso. 











Easy Receipt for Delicious Dessert. 


Coeoanut Surprise 
HOP 1 pint Dunham's Cocoanut and 
moisten with a little boiling water, 
add 4 teaspoonfuls powdered sugar. Spread 
thickly on round slice of bread or sponge 
cake. Add another layer and pyramid of 
Jelly. Mas. S. T. Ronen. 


unh 


Gocoanut 
SEB root deticiowr and delicate 


f. that nature has combined 
with wholesome nutrition, 
Care and cleanliness in preparation retain these qual- 
ities. The package protects from dust and impurities 
Look for these trade-marks. 
Sent on request—“Dainty Desserts,” a 
beautifully Mlustrated booklet of 54 receipts. 


Dunham Mfg. Co., 478 N. Main St., St. Louls 





Pencil 


has been the aim 
of the makers of 


DIXON’S 


American Graphite 


PENCILS 


Whatever desired—required, there's 

a Dixon Pencil to suit. Not @ poor 

point abouta Dixon. Never gritty— 

never greasy. Always smooth, clear, 

tough, Sold by dealers everywhere, Write 
for free booklet A. D. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE ©0., Jersey City, N. J. 
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scribers in a single weeny issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week ure a gift to the 
subscribers. 

aie Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Shenae ioe Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pagment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscri 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
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cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
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the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt.of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pape 
which shows when the subscription expires, Will 
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Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
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BICYCLE EXERCISE. 


T 1s a pity that the swing of 
the pendulum has resulted 
in lessening temporarily 
the popularity of the bicy- 
cle. The immoderate use, 
or rather abuse, of the 
ff = wheel undoubtedly did 
My “ \T harm to many weak 
/ \y i hearts; but for those who 
use it sensibly there is a 
fund of healih in it that can be found in almost 
no other popular form of exercise. 

Golf is, no doubt, as useful as a health-giver as 
it is fascinating as a pastime, but a game of golf is 
a more formal undertaking for the city dweller, 
and it often requires so much time to go to and 
come from the links that only holidays or half- 
holidays are available for the purpose. The 
wheel, on the other hand, is always ready. A 
half-hour’s spin can be taken every day, when the 
weather permits, by even the busiest. 

It is especially as a heart and lung exercise that 
wheeling is beneficial. The muscular exercise 
involved in moderate and not too rapid cycling is 
just sufficient to induce stronger contractions of 
the heart, and this of course results in increased 
activity of the circulation. More blood passes 
through the lungs in a given time, and so it is 
aerated more efficiently. At the same time the 
heart muscle is strengthened by its increased 
action. In addition, the rapid movement in the 
open air and the exhilaration of the exercise 
increase the rapidity and the depth of the jnspira- 
tions, the lungs are expanded more fully, the air 
is forced into the smaller tubes and air-cells, 
many of which are apt to be more or less obstructed 
by little balls of mucus, especially after an attack 
of bronchitis, pleurisy or pneumonia. 

Wheeling also stimulates the skin to increased 
action, which is of decided benefit to the gouty 
and to persons with the so-called uric-acid dia- 
thesis. 

But the dangers of bicycling must not be lost 
sight of. The old, or those with seriously damaged 
heart or brittle arteries, had better avoid the 
wheel; and there are others, even in apparent 
health, in whom this exercise, however moder- 
ately taken, increases enormously the rapidity of 
the pulse. The other dangers, leaving out of 
account collisions, breaks and other accidents, 
are those incident to long or rapid riding and hill- 
climbing, and are easily avoided. A ride of ten 
or even twenty miles a day, on a decently level 
road, at a gait of not more than nine or ten miles 
an hour, is for most persons an excellent form of 
exercise. 
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EXPLORING MADE EASY. 


he explorer of to-day goes out in very differ- 

ent style from his predecessors of even twenty 
years ago. For one thing, all the information that 
others have gathered and the results of their 
experience are open to him, thanks, in large part, 
to the Royal Geographical Society. At the 
London headquarters of the society regular 
classes are held to train explorers, says a writer 
in Pearson’s Magazine, and on occasion the society 
lends instruments and even advances money. 

From the scientific side the society lays stress 
upon the necessity of taking instruments for astro- 
nomical observations and for surveying, and it 
teaches the traveller how to pack them as well as 
how to use them. It shows him what to note in 
his diary, how to take photographs, and how to 
study “natives” to the best advantage. It sup- 
plies him with medical information of the kinds 
that no traveller should be without, and lastly, it 
is prepared to advise him about the choice of 
furniture, weapons, dwellings and food. 

The first thing the explorer will want will be a 
house, that is, a tent, and he can have one 
arranged for transport by wagon, cart, camel, 
horse, mule, ass or porter. The tents range from 
the silk affair, that weighs fifteen pounds and can 
be worn as an overcoat, to a marquee of canvas, 
one hundred by forty feet, which a camel can 
carry. 

There are tents used in connection with shooting- 
wagons, and there is the “punt tent” which will 
overspread a boat and convert it into a complete 
house of green waterproof canvas, fitted with 
windows and ventilators. The photographer, too, 
has his portable dark room, fitted with a ruby 
window, yet when folded up not much larger than 
a big walking-stick. 

Of course the furniture, like the tent, must give 
the greatest convenience, and yet be capable of 
collapsing into the smallest possible space. For 
instance, a well-known war correspondent has 
designed a bed on the concertina principle. By 
day it is a valise into which all kinds of things can 


| be packed. 
| pull out the lattice framework, put your mattress | 
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At night you throw it on the ground, | 


on and your mosquito-curtain up, and there you | 
are. 

As for stoves, the “Congo,” so-called, has an 
oven fifteen feet square, and will serve for a mess 
of fifty men; but it is in halves, capable of being 
used separately, and each can be carried on a 
porter’s head. 

Tables, baths, water-buckets, litters, stretchers, 
chairs and many other articles are all made col- 
lapsible. For crossing rivers, where even native 
bridges are unknown, there are portable folding 
boats, and there are pontoon carts, too, which 
can be taken from the wheels, emptied of their 
loads of provisions, ammunition or what not, and 
speedily turned into floating bridges. 

As for compressed food, one can find almost 
everything in this form, even to milk in the form 
of a powder. Enough food for a hungry man’s 
dinner will fit in a tobacco pouch and weigh only 
a few ounces, and the modern explorer can feast 
in the wilderness on such luxuries as truffles, 
oysters, caviar and boned quails. 
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WITH A FIRM HAND. 


“| reckon folks can cure any habit if they’ve got 
enough determination,” said Mrs. Swan, with 
a glance of scorn at her cousin, Mrs. Mathews. | 
“I guess if Almira Jennings can stop her sniff that | 
she had for five years, you could stop that dry | 
cough of yours, that doesn’t mean an earthly thing, | 
and never did.” 


“Has Almira stopped her sniff?’ asked Mrs. 
Mathews, with some show of interest. 

“She has,” said Mrs. Swan, firmly. ‘She passed 
last Wednesday afternoon with me,—the circle 
met here,—and she never sniffed once in the four 
hours. 1 call that a test.’ 

“How’d she cure it?”” asked Mrs. Mathews. 

“With onions,” said Mrs. Swan. “1 felt it my 
duty to tell her the habit she’d got into, aes of 
tha grippy cold cold she had all one winter, and I to! 
her how le te! on her. ‘There’s others 
that — fase iked to speak of it,’ I told her, 
‘but nob 7 | dared except me. You set a watch 
on yourself and see how many times you catch 
nae doing it,’ I said. And accordingly she 





“And when she found how settled the habit was, 
she started right in to cure it. She can’t abide 
the smell of onions, raw nor cooked. So she shut 
herself up for a week, and she cooked onions and 
kept ’em setting round in dishes. And she got so 
by the end of that week she could keep from 
sniffing for an hour at a time; then she let up, | 
a. on her system, as the habit gave wa 

ut she told me she should always keep a bott e | 
of onion extract in the house, and if the habit ever 
set in again she should deal with it prom iptly. 
But I don’t believe there’ll ever be any need. 
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WHAT AILED THE CLOCK. 


rs. Benson’s clock, after having kept excellent | 
time for several years, suddenly stopped. 
After trying for some time to make it go, she 
removed it from its shelf and sent it to a clock- | 
repairer. 


“Madam,” he said, after , inspecting, “is this 
clock kept ‘in a dam ie, room? | 

“No,” she replies “we ae it in the driest | 
room in the house.” 

“Has it ever had a fall into a tub of water, or | 
anything of that sort?” 

“Never.” 

“Well, I can’t understand it. Its works are as 
rusty, as if it had been left unused in a cellar for a | 
year.’ 

“T can’t see how that can be,” said Mrs. Benson. | 
“We are so careful of that clock that we always 
keep our vials of muriatic and sulphuric ac a | 
inside of it, where we know they will never be 
touched.” 

Then the jeweler understood. 
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HARD MEDICINE TO TAKE. 


“6 octor,” said a fashionably dressed woman to 

her new physician, “I want you to give me 
a prescription which will cure me of a most irri- 
tating trouble.” The doctor bowed, and waited 
for her to go on. 


“About eleven o’clock every evening,” said the 
patient, ‘I am overcome by a feeling o sleepiness, 
no matter where I am—at the opera, at a dinner- 
party, wherever I may be, this readful sensation 
comes over me. I have suffered from it now for 
five weeks, and no remedy has seemed to do any 


“Oh, can give you a prescription, that will 
prevent it tt from overcoming you ever again,” said 

e doctor. 

His new patient was radiant, but when she 
looked at the slip 4 ~ a the doctor gave her 
her face clouded. written : 

“Bed from ten at Brat till seven the next morn- 
ing. Repeat dose once in twenty-four hours, when- 
ever symptoms recur.” 
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A HANDY QUESTION. 


> Chamberlain was delivering a political 
speech in Birmingham, England. The hall was 
so packed that not another human being could 
have crowded in. The enthusiasm was tremen- 
dous; but suddenly, says the New York World, a 
scowling man arose in the middle of the crowd. 


“What did Mr. Gladstone say in 1872?” he 
howled. 

“Shame!” “Put him out!” yelled the crowd. 

Three sturdy men hurled the interrupter a few 
yards, and others helped hustle him to the street. 

As he was picking himself up and brushing off 
the dust, he grinned pleasantly at a man who had 
followed him from the hall, and who asked, 
“What did Mr. Gladstone say in 18722” 

“TI don’t know,” he replied, “and I don’t care. 
T had a terrible toothache, and I couldn’t butt my 
way through that crowd, and the only thing to do 
was to get thrown out.” 
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DIVIDED BOOTY. 


‘© share the booty should be to share the pun- 
ishment, was Johnny’s idea, according to the 
Philadelphia Press. 
“Johnny,” said his mother, severely, “some one 
So a big piece of gingercaKke out of the 
pan 


The Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ relieve 
all Throat Troubles, and are notinjurious. Sold every- | 
where, and only in boxes. Price 25 cents. (Adv. 








152 DIFFERENT stamps, a Servia a | 

Argentine, Queensland japan, 1 

and many others, 1 hon rneo, 10¢c : * 

Peru, 10c. ; 10 Salvador, 10¢. Finest chests on approval. 
com.’ Price-list of Packets, Albums, Ete. 

New England Stamp Company, 2 Bromfiei ld St., Boston. 


BRASS BAND 


Inetrumen ts, Drums, Uni ‘orms. Lyon 

& Healy * Make’ a rs uments are 
referred by Thomas Orchestra, Banda 

i, etc. Lowest prices. Big 

Catalog ; 1000 lustrations ; mu 

it gives in 





structions for amateur bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 27 Adams St.,Chicago. 











- To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful * 
<a] ~4BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 

sal Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
. ae point east of the Rocky Mountains. 


e 
refunded if not satisfactor. Ilus- 
ee showing rugs a actual 


Sanitary Mfg. Co. (inc. » Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Johnn a guiltily. 
“© Johnny,” she exclaimed, “I didn’t think it | 
was in you!” | 
“Tt ain’t—all,” replied Johnny. 


“Part of it’s in | 
Elsie.” \ 





















Don’t decide on a wheel until you 
have seen and know more about 


The Le Roy. 


EVERY WHEEL MADE IN OUR 
OWN WORKSHOPS AND 


Unreservedly Guaranteed. 


Best ay and Girls’ Wheels ——, 
barring none. Prices, with Coas' 
Brake- S22. 50 and upward. Vas. 
ety of sizes, models, gears, equipments. 

Sold Everywhere by Enterprising Dealers. 
If not represented in your town, please write 
the Makers. Catalo; “ and information gladly 
sent you for the askin: 

Bicycle a 


JOHN R. KEIM, BUFFALO,N.Y. 
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X 
ee any particular time 
for having cold meat,— it’s proper 


most any time,—but when you 
have it, it’s nice to have a 


‘*‘PURITAN’’ 
Cold Meat Fork. 


This is silver-plated, but you 
wouldn’t know it from sterli 
silver. It has the pattern a 
finish of sterling, but costs no- 
where near as much. Price it 
at your dealer’s. Our full 
name stamped on every piece. 

Send Postal for Booklet No. 4. 


Simeon L. & George H. Rogers Co., 


Box 1205, Hartford, Conn hs a 











Send Only 25c. 


Fine Tucked 

All Silk Chiffon 
$4.00 iif 
Hat .. a 








to your nearest 
express offi ote 


expr 
beautiful hands - 


just like the ae 
eut. The crown is 
HS nang | made of a 
teau all silk ‘ 
Baton lad on in artis- 
tic folds; the under and outer rims are covered with 
ed straw a he side wenming consists of 
an im 8p! 0 Velvet roses with 
natural foliage. "The front is ‘ornamented with an 
im cut steel or jet buckle. A drape of pure silk 
taffeta on A ndeau and a knot of the same 
material a e back gives the finishing touch to 
this truly steletic creation. 
You can order it in Black, White, Gray, Navy Blue, 
Brown, Tan, Red i 
for Pattern Hat No 


y return express. If yo 
more stylis! an you can  f of your yoke milliner 
for $4.00, pay the pi ag agent $1.95 and have the 
satisfaction of wearing a Hat show after one of the 
newest imported pattern Hats shown this season. 

Send 5c. in stamps for Finest Art 


ever issued. It tells how you can "buy and wear the 
ry newest Parisst ~ dee j for much a than you would 
narily pay. T med Hats from 99c. upwar: 


TODD, SMITH & CO., 12-14 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Stylish Suits and Skirts. 


HIS is a season 
of new fashions, 
and all of the 

novelties are shown 
in our Summer Fash- 
ion Book and Supple- 
ment, which are now 


— Our prices 
are lower than ever 
before. We keep no 


ready-made stock, 
but every garment is 
made gar emf to 
order. what you 
get does not fit and 
a you, send it 
romptly and 
we will refund your 
money. Our aim is 
your satisfaction. 
Our Fashion Book 
and Supplement il- 
lustrate: 


New Suits, well-tai- 
lored, showing a 
variations i 


of -~ 
ing fashions, from 
Paris models, $8 to 





Etamine Costumes. 
in styles to prevail during the coming season, $12 to $35. 
New Skirts, well-fashioned, in Spring and Summer 
weight materials, look cool and feel cool, too, $4 to $20. 
Rainy-Day and Walking ~~ and Skirts, Jaunty 
Jackets, Travelling Dresses, Etc. 
We Pay —— Charges Everywhere. 
Write to-day for Fashion Book, Supplement 


and _ samples; you. will get them free by return 
mail. A postal will bring them 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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Hunting the Nightingale. 


By Edward William Thomson. 


ast year, at Loughton, on the border of Epping 
a Forest, an American visitor in England 
was initiated into a rare sport, analogous to 
hunting with a camera, but far more exclusive 
because the requisite implement can be utilized 
by few. I allude to the agreeable pastime of 
hunting singing birds with an ear-trumpet. 

The first success was with a songster cele- 
brated immortally by Shakespeare and by 
Wordsworth. Up out of a wide valley, misty 
and moonlit, after the close of the long twilight, 
came the clear twofold note, cv0-00-00-00k-00 ! 
surprising the hunter by the prolongation of the 
first syllable and the brevity of the last, as well 
as by marked similarity to the call of the cuckoo- 
clock of commerce. 

Silence followed, so lengthy that he feared the 
bird had stopped for the night. But again 
co00-00-00-00k-00! identical with the first, but 
nearer. Had the invisible singer flown during 
the long pause? Or were there two cuckoos? 
Three? Four? Another and another called 
distinctly. They sounded “at once far off, and 
near,”” precisely as Wordsworth has described, 
and it was easy to understand how he, as a 
child, ever seeking the mysterious songster, 
“still longed for, never 
seen,”’ doubted it to 
be aught more substan- 
tial than “a wandering 
voice.” 

Success in ear-trum- 
pet-hunting is joy inde- 
scribable. Imagine 
that you have not 
heard a free bird, ex- 
cept the harsh crow, 
for years and years. 
Then the blessed ear- 
trumpet reports the 
euckoo, and promises 
to add more songs of 
English birds to the 
fading recollections of 
Elysian notes. For 
such pleasure, realized 
and prospective, one 
might almost will to be 
deaf—or so the hunter 
told himself on the 
smoky way back into 
the roar of London. 

Two hours or more 
of afternoon travel the 
next day bore him 
through the miracle of 
cropped hedges and daisied fields, May in bloom. 
It was quarter past eight o’clock, twilight, when 
the hunter addressed the ruddy, smooth-haired, 
trim bookkeeper and barmaid of Henley’s ancient 
Catharine Wheel Inn: 

“T wish very much to hear the nightingale. 
Can you tell me where to go?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; certainly, sir. If you will walk 
up the ’ill you’ll be sure to ’ear ’em there, sir.” 

He pocketed the little ear-trumpet which had 
reported her mellow tones, slung over his shoul- 
der “the satchel containing the big instrument, 
and walked on over the bridge of Father 
Thames and up the macadamized road. Often 
he stopped to listen, after having passed the 
village houses, but the little ear-trumpet reported 
nothing more poetic than a locomotive flying 
Londonward and the jolly giggling of young 
people who came homeward down the long hill. 
The hunter halted to inquire of two boys half- 
hidden in the shadow of chalk-cliff and trees. 

“Boys, I wish to hear the nightingale. Can 
you tell me where to go?” 

“Yes, sir. Right ’ere, sir. There’s one a- 
singin’ now.” He pointed with thumb. 

“Indeed!” The little ear-trumpet was in 
service. “I can’t hear it.” 

“No, sir ; ’e’s stopped now, sir. *E wasa’er.” 

“Really? The books say that only cock birds 
sing.” 

“Myby, sir. 

“Far away 9” 

“Not to say very far, sir.” The same boy 
replied always, slowly, as if utterance were 
not usual, and he must feel his wayfrom word 
to word. His companion appeared a total 
abstainer from the difficulties of speech. 

“I have a shilling for a boy who will bring 
me near enough to hear a nightingale.”’ 

“There’s one a-singin’ now, sir.’’ 

The hunter extracted his big ear-trumpet, 
fitted its parts together and listened vainly. 

“T can’t hear the bird.” 

“There’s another, sir, right over there!”” He 
pointed across the road to some tree on top of 
the seventy-feet-high wall of chalk. 

The big instrument still reported nothing 
except, very faintly, some person very far away 
drawing a stick across the palings of a picket 
fence with amazing rapidity. 

“There’s another a-singin’ now, sir!” 


“RIGHT "ERE, SIR. 


’E was a ’en.” 


Mild 


expostulation was in his tone. It seemed to 
imply that no boy could reasonably hope to gain 
the shilling if the hunter could not hear that 
bird. 

“I can’t hear the bird because it is too far 











THERE'S ONE A-SINGIN’ Now.” 
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away. I can hear you 
because you are near me. 
If you bring me near a 
nightingale, I can hear 
it. Then I will give you 
a shilling.” 

They conversed to- 
gether gravely and in low 
tones for some time, the big ear-trumpet reporting 
them. 

“?Ow can we get ’im nearder?” asked the 
more talkative boy. 

“Blest if I see!’’ 

“Mr. Blatton wouldn’t hever give us leave to 
go into Mrs. Grandleigh’s grounds, would ’e?”” 

“Blest if I know!” 

“Who is Mr. Blatton?’’ asked the hunter. 

“°F’s Mrs. Grandleigh’s gytekeeper, sir.’ 

“T will ask him to let us in.” 

“Oh, then, sir,’ greatly relieved. 
igh, sir.” 

At the keeper’s lodge Mr. Blatton came to 
their knock, lamp in hand. His countenance 
took on an astounded severity on beholding his 
young callers. The hunter explained, and ended 
by giving Mr. Blatton a two-shilling piece. 

“Certainly, sir. Mrs. Grandleigh would never 
be displeased, sir, at you goin’ in.” 

By the light of a high and almost full moon 
the three walked over turf dotted with large 
yet shrub-like trees, many of them seemingly 
hawthorns in bloom. Far away—very far, to 
the hunter’s unassisted ear—sounded again 
that mysteriously swift, shrill, but not harsh 

drawing of a stick 

against fence palings. 

Edward Bird and 

James Edgar, one at 

each elbow of the 

hunter, stopped and 
pointed to a bush-like 
tree not thirty yards 
distant. 
“There’s one, sir!” 
Tremulous with ex- 
pectation, he eagerly 
assembled the parts of 
the big ear-trumpet and 
listened through it, the 
' boys still evidently 
attentive to song in the 
specified tree. But 
nothing except a re- 
markable loudening of 
that strangely rapid 
stick could the hunter 
hear. It seemed drawn 
on palings far off, but 
directly behind the tree. 

But now, as if merged 

with the sound, came 

an iteration incessant, 

innumerable, resem- 

bling that of the Amer- 
ican tree-toad. At the same time the singular 
note of the swift stick seemed modified or trans- 
formed to such repetition as might come from 
an uncommonly large locust. And now the 
combination became blended with and borne 
on a marvelous tide of inflected undertones, 
poured forth with an effect resembling the 
rising and falling moan of a great sea-shell, 
flooding the hilltop, the park land, the wide 
Thames valley with spiritual sound that, spread- 
ing afar while yet it came echoing back from 
all directions, everywhere pervaded the dusk, 
and yet certainly originated in the tree. The 
truth flashed on the hunter. 

“What? That’s the nightingale?’ 

“One of ’em, sir. There’s another !’’ 

The song—as reported by the big ear-trumpet 
—seemed at first incredibly commonplace. The 
hunter was wondering where were the plaint, 
the melody, the passion, the delirium of the 
fabled nightingale, when a bird almost overhead 
took up the strain. Now could be heard a 
liquidity in the shrillness of that which he had 
imagined a stick drawn rapidly on palings. It 
was the incessant, swift jug-jug-jug-jug, a 
jargoning as if the heart of the singer were 
breaking with a need to pour forth notes faster 
than mortal chords could, and yet ecstatically 
succeeding. 

Now came some sense of the melodious blend- 
ing of all the elements of the song. It grew on 
the hunter; he drew long breaths of delight; at 
last he was truly hearing Keats’s nightingale, 
magical, unremitting. 

Another, another, another. There were a 
dozen now, some flying silently, visibly, across 
the glade, plunging and rising and turning as if 
clutching at insects. A few of the birds sang 
a deeper contralto than the rest. It was easy 
now for the instrument to detect differences in 
the strains. 

“Tf you’ve ’eard ’em enough, sir,” remarked 
Edward, suggestively. 

“Do you ever hear them enough, boys ?” 

“Well, sir, the mistle-thrush he’s a prettier 
singer. And we ’ave a long way ’ome.” 

The hunter gratefully yielded the shilling. 
“You have well earned it. Thank you! Don’t 
wait. I can get along very well alone.” 

But they lingered as if perturbed. 

“Are you afraid to leave me to find my way 
out of Mrs. Grandleigh’s grounds ?” 

“That’s not it, sir. There’s Mr Blatton, sir.” 

“Oh, he might blame you.” 

“That’s ’ow it is, sir.” 

“Very well. I will go with you.” 


“It’s up 


“Do you both go to school ?”’ asked the hunter, 
after a long pause, on the way down the hill. 

“We been touk away. We’re both at the 
gardenin’, sir, for Mrs. Grandleigh.”’ 

Then James ventured, in a hurrying, breath- 
less, cheerful voice, his sole volunteered remark 
of that evening, “I gets up hevery mornin’ at 
fower o’clock, sir, ’cos I got three mile to walk 
to my work, and oh, it’s prime to be ’earin’ the 
nightingales then, a-singin’ and a-singin’ most 
joyful!’’ 

“You have a singing heart, James,” said the 
hunter, surprised by the taciturn boy’s enthu- 
siasin. 

“That’s it, sir,’ said Edward. “ ’E’s a’appy 
’un.” As if casually, he added, “Myby you 
will be for ’earin’ ’em to-morrow evening, sir?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Shall we meet you sime plice, sir?” 

“] shall be glad of your company. But there 
won’t be any shilling to-morrow evening.” 

Long silence. But it was with hearty “Good 
night, sir!’ that they turned aside into the river 
path toward Hambledon and began whistling 
together with such spirit and accuracy that the 
little ear-trumpet long reported them traversing 
the fragrant lane, and adding their warbled joy 
unto the treasure that the nightingales had 
bestowed on the hunter’s memory. 
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SIMPLE BOILED MUTTON. 


ccording to the English cookery books of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it 
seems as if the grosser the appetite the more 
fantastic and curious had to be the device by 
which to tempt it. As a first essential, food 
was required not merely to be palatable, but to 
“recreate the sight.” Everybody’s Magazine 
prints an article entitled, “Conceits From the 
Old Cook Books,’ from which the following 
is taken: 


A dinner was expected to please as a spectacle. 
The old authorities on cookery never ventured 
to neglect the eantry of dining. Gervase 
Markham, who published his “English House- 
wife” in 1631 bade the master server set down 
the dishes “extravagantly,” and so “give a 
most comely beauty to the table and very great 
contentment to the guesst.”” Giles Rose, whose 
“Perfect School of Instructions” came out in 
1682, reminds the butler that “many have gone 
further to see a Table neatly covered than they 


at the same Table.” 

At times the skill of the cook might be concen- 
trated on one design; he might be asked for no | 
more extraordinary display of his powers than 
“to make an Entremose of a Swan,” for example. 
We should call it extraordinary enough, in all 
conscience; for the swan, roasted whole and 
gilded, was set upon a bed of paste, “coloured 
green and combed to look like a Meddow full of 
grass,” and then adorned with a loose flying 
cloak of a kind of vermilion, and stuck over 
with little banners bearing what arms “were 
judged most convenient or agreeable to the 
persons that shall be seated at the Table.” 

There was nothing put upon the table that 
was not designed to captivate and deceive the 
eye. The very linen had to contribute to the 
desired effect. The “Instructions” of Giles 
Rose are nowhere more minute and eloquent 
than when he is a the butler into the 
“neat and gentle art of folding nopkins,”’ by 
which may be learned “how to fold and pleat 
and pinch the Linnen into all manner of forms 
both of Fish, Beasts, and Birds, as well as 
fruits.” 

In some of the old books dishes are deliberately 
divided into “simple” and ou — and 
nothing gives a better clue to t e prevailing 
extravagance than the Vey: notion of sim- 
plicity. Nothing coul a-y° you would 
say, than boiled mutton. ut this is Robert 
May’s recipe: Boil your leg of mutton, having 
“first stuffed it with parsley, and make sauce 
with large mace, gravy, chopped parsley, butter, 
vinegar, juice of orange, gooseberries, barber- 
ries, or grapes and sugar; serve it on sippets.”’ 
And if that seemed too unimaginative, beef suet 
and nutmeg could be added to the stuffing, and 
to the sauce, capers, currants, sack, eggs and 
lemons could give the desired zest. 
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THEIR DUE PORTION. 


‘or cool impudence and audacity the hill- 

monkeys of India are said to be unrivaled ; 
yet few sportsmen will shoot a monkey. In 
“From Dalhousie Into Chamba” the author says 
that he once fired at a troop to drive them out of 
a tea-plantation. One of the animals was hit, 
and rushed straight toward him, stopped, put its 
paw to the wounded spot, and held it out for the 
sportsman to see, covered with blood. The 
writer declares it left an impression never to be 
effaced. 

In the district of Cooch-Bahar a very large 
tract of land is actually considered to belong toa 
tribe of apes which live in the neighboring hills. 
When the natives cut the various grains, they 
always leave about a tenth _ behind, piled i in 
heaps, for the monkeys, w as soon as their 
— is marked out, troop down from the hills 

n large bodies and carry back their tithe, storing 
it under and between rocks to prevent vermin 
from destroying it. On this grain they largely 
live; and the natives assert that, if defrauded of 
their due portion, the monkeys would not, 
another year, allow a single grain to ripen, but 
would destroy the entire crop when green. 
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THE TIME-HONORED PHRASE. 


es, sir,’’ the Philadelphia Press makes the 
builder say, ‘‘every house but one in that 
block is rented now.’’ 


**Ah!’’ said his humorous friend. ‘*That 











would have done for to have eaten a good meal | 
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SHORTHAND Typewriting, Bookkeeping, etc., in- 
dividual instruction day: and evening ; 
none too old vd i. Cc ee send ry circular. Open in 
summer. Boston ial College, 18 Boylston 8 t., Boston. 


MY SITUATION 


With UNION TRUST COMPANY was obtained for 
me by Burdett College of Actual Business and Short- 
hand.—J AMES F. HIGGINS, Arlington. Write to Burdett 
College, 64 Washington Sireet, 








Boston, for Journal. 


$50 to California and Return 


Via Chicago & Northwestern R’y. 
First-class round-trip tickets on sale 
from Chicago May 3d and May 12th 
to 18th, to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Correspondingly low 
rates from other points. The Over- 
land limited, most luxurious train 
in the world, leaves Chicago daily 
8 p.M. Three trains a day from 
Chicago to the Coast through with- 
out change. For particulars apply 
to nearest ticket agent or address 
W. B. KNIsKERN, Pass. Traf. Mgr., 
Chicago, IIls. 


THIS CHAIR 
GIVEN mn 


To introduce our Starch and 
other Groceries we give away 
Household Furniture 
all kinds. The Chair shown is 
a handsome Parlor Rocker 

















with upholstered Velour seat 
and back, finished in gol 
oak, mahogany or q herry, 
given Absolutely REF 
with an order for 89, ob a 
of our Groceries, which you 
can use or sell to your frie -nds. 


If you wish to order a larger amount and sell 
most of the groceries you may do se, or form a 
club with your friends and get a whole set of fur- 
niture. Satisfaction guaranteed. Hundreds of 


testimonials and best bank references. 
Write for our large Illustrated Catalogue. 


EAST HARWICH STARCH CO.,, 
Dept. Y, East Harwich, Mass. 














COLD, PURE, DRY AIR 
circulation is insured by the McCray System. 
io poisonous zinc, but Opal Glass, Porce- 
lain Tile or Odorless Wood Linings, beautiful 
and clean all the time. The MeCray Refrig- 
erators are guaranteed, from the smallest 
family cooler to the great structures for 
markets, : institutions, ete. Get a 
McCray and be satisfied. T hey save money 

on the ice bills, too. C ataler ues free: 
No. 38, for Family ; 

Hotels, Clubs, Hospitals, Etc. ; 

; No. 63, for Grocers’ Refrigerators 











PURE 
PALATABLE 
PLEASING 


For Meat or for Medicine, 
For Pleasure or for Pain _ SLADE’S 
is the Best. Ask grocers for tt. 
“If it’s Stape’s, it is pure and good” 






















one, I suppose, is last, but not leased.’’ 
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(ooking 


rawford S32: 


A Crawford sent on 30 
days’ trial if there is no 
agent in your town. 


Send for new 
Illustrated 
Circulars. 
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The Best Oven. 


The best heated, most easily controlled is 
that of the Crawford Range. Extra large, 
with asbestos-lined back and improved 

heat-saving, cup-joint flues; five heights 

for (two) racks; an easy-to-read and 
reliable heat indicator; and a large 
“clean-out” plate in bottom for removing 
soot and ashes that often hinder baking. 


The Single Damper (patented) controls fire 
and oven by one motion. It insures 

perfect regulation. 
Crawford Ranges are made in the Finest 3a 
Stove Factory in the World. Se 


By, WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 


31-35 Union Street, 
Sen Boston. 
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) The Difference Saved 
F you wish to purchase a Sewing Machine, and were 
I assured that the New Companion equaled in all respects 
any $40 sewing machine, what would you do? The eco- 
nomical housewife certainly would buy the New Companion 
and put the amount saved, $18.25, in the savings-bank. This 
is just what thousands of Companion readers have done, 
and after having carefully used the Machine, many of them 
for several years, they assure us that every fact we have 
stated in reference to the New Companion is true. 


I wish to say the New Companion Sewing Machine, bought September, 
1898, works as well as ever, and it has been used on all kinds of work and 
never breaks a thread nor misses stitches.— Mrs. K. J. LINCOLN, Port 
Jefferson, New York. 


About five years ago we bought one of your New Companion Sewing 
Machines. It has given perfect satisfaction, and we have recommended it 
to others.—E. B. DoLAN, Waterboro, Maine. 


THE BEST POSSIBLE RECOMMENDATION. 


This is the fifth New Companion Sewing Machine I have ordered of you, 
and they are all giving good satisfaction. The first one, purchased over 
five years ago, was ordered for Mrs. Lon Coats; the second, for Mrs. Hattie 
Greene; the third, for Mrs. G. Greene; the fourth, for Mrs. Will Moffatt. 
The machine now ordered is for our own use.—S. G. Morratr, Rest, 
Kansas. 

Se OF AEE 


Style 1. Five Drawers . ‘ . 
Style 2. Swell Front with Drop Head, 


$19.00. 
21.75. 
24.75. 


Seven Drawers 


Style 3. Full Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head . P 


We Pay the Freight. 


At the above prices we de- 
liver the machines freight 
paid to any railroad freight 
office in New England, and 
guarantee safe delivery. 


HOW TO SEND MONEY. 


Remittances in payment for 
a New Companion Sewing 
Machine may be sent by Ex- 
press Money-Order, by Post- 
Office Money-Order, by Bank 
Check or Draft, or in a Regis- 


i Ncteeenitiees-deek tered Letter. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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his boyhood 

by Judge 
HENRY A. 
SHUTE, of 


Exeter, N. H. 
(Harvard ’79.) 
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Real Diary 
Real Boy 
= 


“ Ought to 
sell a million 
copies,” says 
an Ex-Gov- 

ernor of New 

Hampshire. 



















ist by trade 















ply immense! 










million copies. 


line or word. 


Ex-Governor 


Rollins, of New 
Hampshire, says: 


H°Y did you do it? 
How did the boy 
of ten ever conceive so 
much deviltry and put 
it on paper? It is sim- 
I am 
reading it out loud to 
everybody I meet, and 
enjoying it beyond 
It is such 
that 
make life worth living 
and lengthen our days. 
You ought to sell a 


The Best American Humor 
This Generation Has Seen. 


D2 you know that in ‘‘ The Real Diary of a Real Boy’ we are offerin # 
you one of the merriest, sweetest, wholesomest books ever written 

How far removed it is from the labored fun of the hard-working humor- 
Here is a book from which you would not spare a single 
Such inimitable humor, of the sort all the world hungers 
for, can nowhere else be found, if you search to the ends of the earth for it. 

You will laugh and cry, and laugh and cry again and again before you turn 

the last page of this incomparable record of boyhood life. 
schooled and unschooled will find the same infinite charm in its pages. 


For Sale by Dealers, or sent Post-Paid. Price, Cloth, $1.00. 











Young and old, 













THE EVERETT PRESS 
COMPANY, Publishers, 
74 India St., BOSTON. 






Governor Hill, 
of Maine, says: 


THE Real Diary of a 
Real Boy has af- 
forded me more pleas- 
ure and entertainment 
than anything I have 
read before for a long a 
time. The characters 
are thoroughly natural 
and genuine, and like 
many of the boys | 
used to know, as well 
as some | know now. 
«+. The story is told in 
a delightfully humor- 
ous way, and will be 
read with keenest en- 
joyment by every one. 













President Roosevelt, 
in a letter to the author, says: 














T is too amusing for any- 

thing. It makes me wish 
that I could show you some 
of the letters from my two 
boys at school. 
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ey eter you are an 
architect, builder, en- 
gineer or the owner of real 
estate, there is vital inter- 
est for you in the values of 
“‘Dragon’’ Portland Cement 
which for thirteen years has 
been used in al: parts of the 
United States. Its solid- 
ity and indestructibility are 
demonstrated in magnifi- 
cent public buildings (as here 
shown) and in private homes 
and grounds, for sidewalks, 
curbings and pavements. 





30,000 barrels of ‘“‘Dragon’”’ 
Brand Portland Cement 





used in this structure. 
































The New York Stock Exchange 
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standards 














OTH by neat and sand 

tests it exceeds the 
recommended 
by the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. 

For work that does not 
require Portland Cement 
our “‘Improved Shield” 
gives great satisfaction. 

If you build or remodel 
see that something more 
than cement is specified— 
have ‘‘Dragon’’ Brand or 
‘* Improved Shield ’’ writ- 
ten in the contract. 


4,000 barrels of “Dragon” 
Brand Portland Cement 
used in this edifice. mm 
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Full information, testimonials: etc,, sent to any architect, 


serrate 


roperty-owner Free.” 

















